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Trevor Hastinges ; or, the Batile of Tewkesbury. By the author of 
* Henry of Monmouth.” 


The historical novel, like the historical picture, takes a high position 
in the realms of art. By its means the past is restored into the pre- 
sent, the dead are resuscitated and take again their part on the stage 
of life, events that electrified the world on their first flash are acted 
over again, motives are developed, policies unravelled, hypocrisies 
unveiled, manners revived ;—a great lesson is displayed, and a stand- 
ard whereby to measure the changeableness of customs supplied. 
All these offices the historical novel, when it is worthily executed, 
undoubtedly performs ; and when we say that in the work before us 
these purposes are all fulfilled, we think that we can scarcely bestow 
upon it a higher degree of praise. 

The time in which the adventures of Trevor Hastinges are acted 
out, is that of the exciting wars of: the Roses; the deadly contests 
between the Yorkites and Lancastrians furnishing the subject matter. 
In all the range of history this is unquestionably the era in which 
rage grew hottest, and hate waxed blackest, and blood flowed red- 
dest. However meanly to the eye of the sage or the philosopher the 
contests for crowns may seem, yet orbs and sceptres, and the insignia 
of royalty, will stir up ambition as long as thrones stand amongst us, 
and men bow before them, for power is perhaps the alone thing of 
which all men are alike covetous. Deadly was the grapple and the 
strife up the steps of the regal chair in these our civil wars, which, 
though called of the Roses, had certainly nothing flowery in them be- 

yond the name. The work before us presents us with a view of Mare 
garet, the ambitious, rigid-minded queen of Henry VI, while lin- 
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gering in France, a ee suppliant for succours from the artful and 


designing Louis, seeking for aid to restore her meek-spirited, crushed- 
down husband to his throne, while ‘hope deferred” so long had not 
only made her heart sick, but had filled it with even more than its 
original portion of gall and bitterness. ‘There are a few amongst our 
race, who, when their prosperity is razed to the ground, build up 
their pride higher and higher from every fragment of its ruins. Mar- 
garet was one of these—sorrow could not teach her humility—re- 
verses aggravated instead of softening and subduing her spirit ; and if, 
as a reigning queen, she was arrogant, as a dethroned one she became 
the very ‘incarnation of pride. ‘This character of Margaret is most 
powerfully drawn, and very finely contrasted with that of her son, the 
young Prince Edward, whose gallant spirit bears him buoyantly up 
in the rough sea of adversity. ‘The effective contrast of situation be- 
tween a sovereign—and that sovereign a woman—on a throne, and 
in exile, in itself is a touching picture, but when thus powerfully 
handled, we can scarcely conceive finer material for the historical novel. 
Turning, however, from the lonely and neglected queen, we are pre- 
sented with her mortal enemy, king-making Warwick, and his vacil- 
lating son-in-law, Clarence, with his duchess, at sea, off the port of 
Calais. The martial splendour and the fiery temper conspicuous in 
the character of this extraordinary man, make him a fine opposing 
counterpart to Margaret, whose path he has so long fretted, and 
whose pride he has so often outraged. We find him in his vessel on 
the errand of re-assuming his government of Calais; but he is met 
by the treachery of his substitute, the deputy-governor, who refuses 
to recognize his authority, fires upon him from the garrison, and seems 
determined to keep the governorship for himself. Angrily foiled, War- 
wick makes for the French court, where Louis and his brother are plot- 
ting and caballing against each other,and where the Barber Oliver and 
the satanic Abbot de St. Jean d’Angeli are brought vividly forward to 
animate the scene. Then comes a junction between the indomitable 
queen and the outraged Warwick, cemented by the crafty counsel of 
Louis, whose policy this league happens to serve ; burying their mu- 
tual hatred, and agreeing on a convenient amity, they make common 
cause of their common injuries. From this point the narrative rushes 
on in such a stream of busy and stirring events, such stratagems of 
war and private plottings, such stirring up of human passions, that 
all attempt to follow its course would be vain, even if by so doing we 
were not running the hazard of dulling its spirited interest. A mas- 
terly hand alone could have arranged such a succession of powerful 
events in which a kingdom seems to be borne on the waves of war, 
now appearing to be brought within the grasp of the gasping and 
struggling aspirant, and then carried far out to sea as hopeless of 
reach as ever. Through this narrative of fierce contentions our au- 
thor has conducted the course of his hero's history, who, according 
to the good old usages of chivalry, is the soldier of love as well as 
war. ‘The fortunes of his betrothed, the Lady of Lavenham, form 
the graceful part of the picture. Her constancy, her faith, her toils, 
her self-devotedness, are all fitted to adorn the ladye-love of a hero 
like Trevor Hastinges: and, in truth, the whole assemblage of cha- 
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racters are such as we should think could scarcely be balanced in 
interest at any other era of our history. The turbulent spirit of the 
times animated the fierce temper of those, our warlike ancestors, into 
deeds of the wildest daring; and the camp on the one hand, and the 
bower on the other, each alike contribute in exciting contrast to this 
tale of chivalry and love. We feel assured that Trevor Hastinges will 
more than rival its predecessor, “ Henry of Monmouth,” in popularity. 

We give an effective scene between the royal brothers of France 
and the subtle, servile minister, the Barber Oliver. 


«© Welcome our kind brother,’ were the monarch’s first words, ‘ most 
truly welcome art thou at all times, but now trebly welcome, seeing that 
weighty matter requires our consideration, and few are there in whom 
we can trust. Oliver Dain will tell how often we have groaned in spirit, 
since the cares of empire press so heavily on one who, as God is his wit- 
ness, desires but ease. Nothing but his people’s good retains him still at 
the helm of state. Is it not so, Oliver?’ continued he, addressing a mean- 
looking specimen of humanity, who stood behind the Duke de Berri, as 
if he were his domestic. 

“«¢« As God is my witness,’ replied Oliver, ‘ frequently have I heard my 
master exclaim, that he would not longer bear the weight of govern- 
ment; and had it not been that I and others, his majesty’s humble mi- 
nisters, have prayed him yet a little to bear the burden for the good of 
France, long ere this would he have enjoyed that repose for which his 
royal spirit yearns.’ 

**« But come,’ continued the monarch, ‘let us to council; as, in 
truth, we need the experience of our brother. There sit, Charles, we are 
thy brother now, not thy monarch. And as we would not weary our 
gossip Oliver, sit, man; our brother will permit thee, since we give 
thee license.’ 

“ But Oliver Dain was far too subtle a courtier to infringe on the re- 
spect due to royal birth, nor did the look of contempt with which he was 
regarded by Berri tend to render him forgetful of his usual caution; yet 
was he doubtful how far he might venture to disobey the mandate of a 
manarch, implicitly to obey whom, was in that monarch’s eyes the pri- 
mary virtue of a minister. ' 

“‘ But Louis had also perceived the movement of impatience which 
Berri had exhibited, and relieved Oliver from his embarrassment by add- 
ing, ‘ As thou wilt, Oliver; we forget, in our longing for retirement, that 
we have not the poor man’s privilege, but e’en must support the burthen- 
some forms of royalty.” Then turning to Berri,‘ You know, brother, that 
that arch-traitor, the Earl of Warwick, like our Duke of Burgundy, arro~ 
gantly assumes that his king, assisted by his brothers, shall not rule with- 
out his counsel. Impiously, by deceitful acts, having seduced from his 
allegiance the king’s brother, the Duke of Clarence, he raised the standard 
of revolt, but his adherents being defeated, he hath —, refuge on our 
shores. That I deem him traitor is most true; still we are king of 
France, and should he raise the standard of Lancaster, and coalesce with 
our cousin Margaret, ‘twill distract England, and those whispers of hos- 
tilities against this our native land, which a purse well bestowed hath 
caused to be poured into our ears, may be disregarded. Again, if the 
Lancastrian party be victorious, the treaties which England hath entered 
into with our feudatory of are will be dissolved, and we the gain- 

. t sayest thou, Charles?’ Paice? 
we whe ae: who more liked the commencement of an intrigue — 
the carrying it into execution, rejoined, ‘ Brother of France, I va = 
to your judgment ; but in this, methinks, you bear not in mind that by 
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the alliance which the Duke of Burgundy has contracted with the king 
of England, he is bound to resist to the utmost any attempt on the part 
of France to reinstate the family of old John of Gaunt ; and his first move- 
ment will be the seizure of Brie and Champagne, of which you have pro- 
mised me the investiture as their duke.’ 

“« « This also have we thought of,’ continued Louis; ‘ the province of 
Guyenne has recently returned to its allegiance, and requires the strong- 
est arm, and the most faithful of our subjects, to guide her destinies. In 
whom, then, save to our brother, can we with full reliance confide this 
charge ? Say, OUliver, for you know, how stand their respective revenues ?’ 

“« * Praying your majesty’s forgiveness,’ rejoined the minister, ‘ I should 
deem the exchange showed but little judgment on your majesty’s part.’ 

“*« How now, fellow!’ Louis angrily interrupted him. ‘ Miserable 
mechanic, canst thou not escape from the grovelling ideas of thy former 
trade ?’ 

** * God preserve your majesty! I thought your majesty desired a true 
account.’ 

“© * And so we do,’ rejoined the monarch; but think you that Louis of 
France deals with his dear brother as a common huckster bartering 
goods ?’ 

“‘* Speak no more on this head, my kind brother,’ interrupted the 
duke ; ‘ I think that I see your desire. You would that I should accept 
the dukedom of Guyenne for those before-mentioned, as you deem that a 
prince of the blood royal should deal with the malcontents in that pro- 
vince. 

* *Thou hast guessed well our meaning, Berri; and although there be 
to thee much profit in the exchange, we hold it but as nought if we there- 
by pleasure our brother,’ . 

* * Alas! Louis,’ rejoined Berri, ‘had I but known that your heart 
was thus kindly affectioned, I should ne’er have committed the faults of 
which I have been so guilty. False friends taught me to believe thee un- 
true, and even plotting against thy brother.’ 

* * "Tis past, continued the monarch, ‘ and never, Charles, to be thought 
of more, O, my heart has yearned for the affection of a brother! The 
unkind world has most condemned me, when, night and day, 1 have 
toiled in its service. Let us then, my brother, henceforth move hand in 
hand, Let us have no secret councils ; and thus united, we may laugh to 
scorn the enemies of our noble house of Valois.’ The tear stood in the eye 
of Louis; and Berri, whose emotions were as strong as they were transi- 
tory, fell at his feet, and vowed eternal fidelity to his brother and his 
king. 

. . a . 7. o 

* Scarcely had the door closed on the duke, when Louis, casting a 
glance on his minister, in which was contained triumph for having by 
subtlety over-reached an enemy, and contempt for the individual he had 
deceived, burst into a laugh. 

“* ] tell thee what, Oliver Dain, that with all thy cunning thou wilt 
never achieve such a victory as thy master has this day gained; why, 
man, have we not severed for ever the dukes of Berri and Burgundy ? 
had Berri gained that which we had promised, France was not powertul 
enough to break the league which would have been cemented between 
these traitors. Now mark our words, Oliver; place about our brother 
some of our most approved myrmidons, and see that we are made aware 
of all, ay, the slightest tittle, that may be turned to his destruction; and 
then, Charles, look to thyself.’ 

*«* But will it not be well for your majesty to preserve him as your 
friend ?” said Oliver, 

** Ay, truly ; but think you, most sapient Oliver, that I know sot the 
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character of my affectionate brother?’ sneeringly replied the monarch. 
* Seven weeks, no, nor seven days, will not have passed, ere again he 
offends, and then I say, let him look to it! his horoscope has been searched, 
and already has the bloody tinge soiled the name of Charles! but to work, 
Oliver, speedily to work ; touch the good abbot’s palm, let him be in. 
structed how we would desire him to act ; for idiot Berri is hardly fit to 
ope his mouth at his feasting hours, much less conduct an embassage. 
Now, good Oliver, to your task.’ 
“ The worthy pair then separated.” 


In closing our notice of this work, we think it but fair to give the 
author's own views of the class of writing in which he has so highly 
distinguished himself; and it is thus that he expresses his senti- 
ments: 


* The author is desirous, throughout any work that may issue from his 
pen, truly to delineate all historical facts connected with the times of 
which he may treat ; that those who read his pages may rise from their 
perusal with a more ample and faithful knowledge of such events as he 
may have endeavoured to describe,‘than they had previously possessed. 
The author abjures the beaten track, which, delineating historical charac- 
ters under false colours, betrays the reader into an ignorance more gross, 
than even an absolute want of knowledge could produce.” 


Well has our author worked out his own useful views, and we no- 
tice it the more strongly because in the energy of the narrative, and 
the thick clustering of events, it is possible that the historic truth may 
by casualty be overlooked. The vividness of the imagination may 
dazzle away the eye from the contemplation of the usefulness of what 
it would survey, but we wish to draw attention to this merit of faith. 
fulness, which ought to rest upon the memory in the shape of much 
acquired information long after the fancy has turned to other objects 
of delight. 





The Herberts. By the author of “ Elphinstone.” 


If the carrying about with us a home feeling can make us happy 
and easy everywhere, we must have a peculiarly comfortable sensa- 
tion in reading these volumes, since on the very opening of the first 
page we find ourselves at home with the author. Extraordinary ex- 
citement, the uplifting of the imagination, the dazzlings of the fancy, 
the powerful stirrings of the feclings—all these leave us depressed 
and dispirited; in just such a state as to make us doubly relish 
the comfort of a home where we may be cheered and not ener- 
vated, enlivened but not exhausted. We are all of us aware that the 
higher the excitement the shorter must be its duration ; it is not 
within the capability of our nature to live in a storm even of ecstasy ; 
contented cheerfulness must have a Jonger sway than powerful 
emotion, and therefore it is that after the highest of our sublima- 
tions we are content—nay, more than content—to drop into our 
own easy chair by our own chimney-corner, and feel home to be an 
easy, a happy place that we can love best, and enjoy the longest, 
even after we have been luxuriating in the seventh heaven of 
It is a fact that we had not read to the end of 


our imagination. 
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the third page of this book before we felt ourselves thoroughly at 
home with its author. We were even surprised at ourselves that 
we could feel so cheery, and so ready for enjoyment; nay, it is a 
yet further fact, that critics, as unfortunately we are by our voca- 
tion, and consequently sour-visaged, acidulated, and not over full 
of the “ milk of human kindness,” (the gall will ooze out of the cri- 
tical vein—if we are not ill-natured upon others, we must be so on 
ourselves,) yet we actually felt ourselves growing quite good-hu- 
moured—a tone of mind so very sweet to its enjoyer, that we could 
not be otherwise than grateful to him who had produced it. 

“The Herberts” is a tale of familiar life, told with a truthfulness 
and simplicity that at once take hold —< the attention. A certain 
homeliness of phrase and quaintness of diction are admirably assumed 
for the purpose of giving point to wholesome truths and acute obser- 
vations. ‘The prevailing qualities which characterize the work are a 
keen and searching insight into the heart of man, piercing through 
the thick folds of that hypocrisy with which we sometimes succeed 
in veiling our real nature and purposes, not only from the world, but 
from ourselves; and a clear and right-minded recognition of those 
upright principles of conduct which men easily enough miss when 
they are determined not to see. Utilitarianism is after all one of the 
sterling things of the world, and we are prompt to recognize the use- 
fulness of this class of writings. We hold this preaching up of 
wholesome truths, this stripping away of false pretences from dis- 
honourable purposes, this display of men to themselves, as the true 
and legitimate end both of the novel and the drama, and in such 
that there is no mean usefulness. Were the much-abused novel, and 
the more abused stage, rescued from their humiliated and often- 
prostituted condition, they would be found worthy auxiliaries even of 
the pulpit. The folly that could hardly be censured in a sermon 
might most fairly be lashed in a novel, and the pitifulness which would 
scarcely bear being drawn out by a priest within the walls of the 
church, might well be held up to the slow pointing finger of scorn by 
the satirist in his pages. 

Attributing, as we thus do, a higher degree of usefulness to works 
of this nature than is usually accorded to them, we find in “ The 
Herberts” one meeting our views more completely than any that has 
for along time appeared. There is a principle worked out in its nar- 
ration intended to inculcate a useful lesson in the stead of that desul- 
toriness, which having no higher purpose than mere amusement, 
wanders like a will-o’-the-wisp hither and thither, whichever way 
caprice may lead. Whichever of us has felt the rough hand of 
adversity laid heavily upon his shoulder-- and who has not some time 
or other experienced the gripe ?—even as many amongst us as have 
been made to know what trouble is through the medium of his own 
perceptions, may find a useful lesson in “ The Herberts.” Fortitude 
under suffering, and rectitude under trial, are powerfully inculcated 
through the instrumentality of this tale. The name is that of a 
family, who through succeeding generations have held a high and 
honourable position in an English county, but, being deficient in the 
single virtue of prudence, have been beguiled by long habit into the 
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preservation of their altitude, rather than practise the hard and harsh 
duty of economy, and being altogether ignorant of the necessity of 
cutting off some right hand of luxury, or plucking out some right eye 
of munificence, find out at length that when money has made itself 
wings and flown away very few birds of promise remain behind. The 
head of the Herberts, after having found it for some time particularly 
inconvenient to be the representative of his family, and particularly 
convenient to be the representative of the county, meets at last the 
common doom of man—he dies. And now come the trials of “The 
Herberts.” His wife, a son, and daughter, survive him, and these 
honourably surrender all the remnants of their higher fortune for the 
Just payment of the accumulated debts. From affluence they descend 
to poverty, and in this position commence the struggles which form 
the narrative of the work, and which we will not enter upon, because 
it would be unfair to our readers to diminish a single jot of their 
interest in the perusal. We may, however, without infringing upon 
this, say that among the most effective and interesting portions 
of the work is that of the history of young Wilson, which is woven 
into the narrative as part and parcel of itself. ‘There is something 
highly dramatic in the position of the rugged ploughboy, who when 
first introduced is a mere breathing clod, recommended only by his 
honesty of nature. We are interested in the homely boy as he sits 
by the side of the high-born and accomplished lady, who, as a work 
of charity, undertakes to initiate him into the mysteries of the 
alphabet, and the contrast between her graceful person and cultivated 
intellect, and his uncouthness of formation, and total ignorance, is ad- 
mirably hit off; and as we follow the regenerated rustic along a path 
which leads to the exchange of position between himself and his 
benefactors, we cannot but be struck by the highly dramatic power in 
the management. When, as the heir of the rich merchant, he comes 
incidentally in contact with the daughter of the Herberts, who here- 
tofore had thought no more of the ploughboy than of the clods he 
had upturned, when he becomes associated with her, not as her ¢nferior, 
but superior, she being that saddest species of slave, a governess, and 
he the heir of untold wealth—-the exchanged contrast of position is 
highly effective. In the Gil Blas sort of history of the real hero, 
young Herbert, there are many powerful transitions. The interior of 
Wellington House is a sad display of secrets, in which the power of 
our author's satire is felt to be keen and sharp; while the change, 
sudden and unlooked for, from the petty details which, however need- 
ful in themselves, seem to overshadow us with their humiliation, to a 
powerful and passionate and even tragic cast of scene, is as startling 
as it is unexpected. We prefer, however, a couple of extracts, in the 
first of which the real hero’s character is opened, and in the second 
of which he sets out in search of friends ere he has quite discerned 


their scarcity. 


“Those ingenious gentlemen, the metaphysicians—who have en- 
lightened the world by explaining away the fundamental doctrines of re- 
ligion, and the principles of human actions and convictions—among other 
startling intellectual discoveries, have introduced a theory on good and 
evil actions, exceedingly applicable, comfortable, and welcome to all man- 
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kind, as it does away with conscience and duty, and makes virtue and 
vice affairs of physical temperament or organization—in other words, 
they hold that a man’s merit or demerit is not to be estimated by his 
deeds, but by the amount of inclination with which he commits them. 
Men, according to these philosophers, are born with particular inclina- 
tions, which lead them insensibly and directly to particular vices or vir- 
tues, or, with some peculiar organizations, to all the vices or all the vir- 
tues. Thus one man, from his birth, shall have an insurmountable 
repugnance to strong liquors, whilst another takes at once to ale, wine, 
and brandy, as his natural elements ; one shall be unable to live in peace 
without continually creating brawls, or thrusting himself into every one 
that comes in his way, whilst another shall be as quiet and timid asa 
dove ; one shall have an unconquerable bias towards irregular appropria- 
tion, vulgarly called thieving, whilst another’s conscience shall be pricked 
at smelling a rose in a neighbour’s garden; one shall only carry out a 
natural inclination by seducing every pretty girl that comes in his way, 
whilst another shall pass through life without ever acquiring sufficient 
courage even to kiss a chamber-maid ; and so on through the whole ca- 
talogue of virtues and vices. Now as by this reasoning it appears, that 
it is as difficult for one man to commit a certain crime as for another to 
forbear, it follows, as a natural consequence, that, since a man is not ac- 
countable for his inclination, the guilt incurred in committing it will be of 
very unequal amount: and that if a man be not praiseworthy for ab- 
staining from a crime towards which he has no inclination, neither is a 
man blameable for committing it, if he is strongly inclined to it. From 
all which these philosophers deduce the conclusion, that as Nature, when 
she creates a man whose head a glass of wine can put into inextricable 
confusion, means him to be sober, so she could, if she would, create a man 
verfectly blameless in every other respect: a man, therefore, equally fol- 
~~ the law of his nature whether he commit a crime or a virtue, and 
Nature, and not man, ought to be blamed or commended. ‘To which ex- 
cellent discovery I have only one remark to make, which is, that if these 
philosophers succeed in overturning the principle of duty and moral obli- 
gation, it will be very probable that, when a man is moved by self-interest, 
convenience, or temper, to commit a crime or a vice, the being able to lay 
the sin of it to the account of organization will materially facilitate the 
completion of his determination; and with all due submission to the 
teachers of the above enlightened doctrine, I should beg to decline allow- 
ing them to be very intimate with my strong-box—that is, if I had any- 
thing in it. 

‘But leaving this knot uncut for the exercise of the teeth and 
nails of philosophers, I may observe that, whether a man have or have 
not any merit in being virtuous, the man is undoubtedly to be envied 
whom nature has endowed with a disposition capable, not only of the 
passionless proprieties of solitude, but also of fulfilling the higher expec- 
tations of our nature in the highways and crowded places of the world, 
putting aside with indifferent hand the temptations, and scorning the dan- 
gers, that would turn him from his right onward course. Nay, I believe 
even the above-mentioned philosophers, although they know there is no 
such thing as virtue or vice, would prefer trusting their affairs or fortune 
to such a character as the one just described, than to one endowed by 
nature with those opposite qualities commonly called vices. 

Thus much has been said, to introduce fairly to the reader’s notice 
young William Herbert; for I would not sound a trumpet before him, 
and make proclamation of his qualities, to forestal the reader’s opinion. 
When, therefore, I assert, as I am about to do, that William Herbert 
seemed by his natural qualities marked out from childhood to adorn the 
sacred office which his father intended him to fill, if the reader will re- 
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eee oe +t le, bra doctrine, he will see that I mean not to 
cay Ba ae ——s ely to state indifferent facts, and leave the reader to 

pinion from incidents to be mentioned in the course of this 
narrative. 

By natural qualifications for the church, 1 trust the reader will not 
rg me to mean that, while yet an infant, William Herbert discovered 
the qualities adapted to make a sycophant to the rich, a conniver at the 
vices of the great, or an instrument in the hands of the powerful for op- 
pressing the weak, by the triune tyranny of a reverend Tory magistrate. 
On the contrary, I mean to say he was meek and humble, obedient to 
Just authority, and bold and refractory only when injustice was in- 
tended.” 

° * * a - = 

“It was a fine morning—but that was a matter of course ; he was in 
perfect health, and his heart was elated with a certainty that his dearest 
hopes were‘about to be accomplished, and hope and health could throw a 
charm on any outward prospect. A glory had not passed away from the 
earth before his eyes ; he had not yet met with any misfortune, saving 
what the hand of nature had caused, and which tended to soften the 
heart. The world was to him what his hopes, and not what his expe- 
rience made it ; and he could still believe that generosity, sincerity, and 
the other virtues which he had been taught to love, were common among 
mankind—he had confidence in human nature. With this exalted opinion 
of beings with whom he was to struggle, and on whom he was to depend, 
his cheerfulness was not to be affected by the outward appearances of 
nature, or the quantity of labour he had to perform, His own gentleness 
of heart and reverence for the world, gave him a more than common 
sense of the exquisite sweetness of the commingled melody of the myriads 
of hearts in the hedges, and groves, and skies, kindled into music by the 
golden brightness of the morning, and of the beauty lavishly scattered 
over every bit of meadow-ground, and every little sprig that sparkled 
like silver as it waved to and fro in the sharp sunlight. But his cheer- 
fulness was independent of these, and could have thrown a charm on the 
gloomiest desert. He was now at that most anxious moment of life 
which perhaps must be experienced by every man whom Providence has 
fated to labour for his bread—namely, when the individual is seizing an 
opportunity which, if it does not ensure success, affords ground for hope. 
With this powerful feeling in his heart, it may be supposed that the un- 
accustomed labour of walking between thirty and forty miles was unre- 
garded, and that his mind had not leisure to be conscious of such a petty 
circumstance as tender toes or aching knees; and indeed he did persevere 
with so much spirit, that early in the afternoon, much less fatigued than 
might have been expected, he made his appearance at Mixen Hill, the re- 


sidence of Sir Thomas.” 


We have hitherto dwelt upon the admirable purpose of this work, 
because it appears to us as the point of merit which should most com- 
mand our respect ; but passing from this, we come to its worth as‘one 
of amusement, and here we are bound to say that it takes its place 
in the foremost ranks. A tone of powerful satire, a nice discrimina- 
tion of character, the talent of closing periods with the point of an 
epigram, a spirited piece of description, a sarcastic power of com- 
paring men’s outward actions with their inward motives—in fact, the 
higher attributes which mark the satirist all conspire to render this a 
work of infinite instruction and amusement. 


es 
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The Pilgrim of Glencoe, and other Poems. By Tuomas Campseut, 


The soldier who has acquitted himself bravely in many a battle- 
field, has certainly earned to himself the right of reposing under his 
own laurels; and the merchant who has by untiring industry accu- 
mulated wealth, is surely entitled to rejoice himself in the abun- 
dance of his own garnering. The poet Campbell has earned to him- 
self these rights, and if he were never to gather another wreath, or 
amass another mite, he would still have abundant cause for the 
richest conte .ment. Itis therefore an act of grace to the world, 
rather than a desire of aggrandisement in himself, that has made the 
poet present us with this little volume of poetry. The Pilgrim 
of Glencoe, an old weather-worn, war-beaten soldier seeks Cona's 


vale. 


“ Our veteran’s forehead, bronzed on sultry plains, 
Had stood the brunt of thirty fought campaigns ; 
He well could vouch the sad romance of wars, 

And count the dates of battles by his scars. 

Nine times in battle-field his blood had streamed, 
Yet vivid still his veteran blue eye gleam‘d ; 

Full well he bore his knapsack—unopprest, 

And marched with soldier-like erected chest.” 


The pilgrim finds himself benighted. 


“ At last a sheep-dog’s bark informed his ear 

Some human habitation might be near : 

Anon sheep-bleatings rose from rock to rock,— 
"Twas Luath hounding to their fold the flock. 

Ere long, the cock’s obstreperous clarion rang, 

And next, a maid’s sweet voice, that spinning sang, 
At last amidst the greensward (gladsome sight !) 
A cottage stood, with straw roof golden bright.” 


Here the pilgrim is hospitably welcomed and invited to share the 
cottage meal. ‘The characters of his entertainers are developed ; the 
old Highlander, the patriarch of the dwelling, is thus described: 


‘© Old Norman’s eye 
Was proudly savage e’en in courtesy ; 
His sinewy shoulders—each, though aged and lean, 
Broad as the curl'd Herculean head between,— 
His scornful lip, his eyes of yellow fire, 
And nostrils that dilated quick with ire, 
With ever downward-slanting shaggy brows, 
Mark’d the old lion you would dread to rouse.” 


The son of this “ old lion” proves to be a contemplative and phi- 
losophic shepherd. 


** For happier times had moulded Ronald's mind, 

By nature too, of more sagacious kind, 

His breadth of brow and Roman shape of chin, 
Squar’d well with the firm man that reigned within.” 
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“* Oft while his faithful dog ran round his flock, 

He read long hours when summer warm’d the rock : 
Guests who could tell him aught were welcomed warm; 
E en pedlars’ news had to his mind a charm, 
Lhat like an intellectual magnet stone 

Drew truth from judgments simpler than his own.” 


The third of this cottage trio is the wife of Ronald, whose simple 
and affectionate character is soon told. Among these strikingly 
dissimilar beings, the old soldier refreshes himself, and as he feels 
the comfort of his resting nook, he grows garrulous, and narrates a 
direful massacre in which he had taken an unwilling share. Ab- 
sorbed in his subject, he does not observe that the old lion is rousing 
up,—but the son does. The moody father hastily leaves the cabin, 


requiring Ronald to follow, and then declares that at the season of 


that domestic slaughter he swore upon his dirk, and by all sacred 
things, on every opportunity, to plant his dagger in a Campbell's 
breast, and that now he will fulfil his oath. In vain the son expos- 
tulates: bent on his purpose, he returns, accompanied by Ronald 


to the cottage. 


“ They entered ; Norman, with portentous air, 
Strode to a nook behind the stranger’s chair, 
And speaking nought, sat grimly in the shade, 
With dagger in his clutch beneath his plaid.” 


With death at his elbow, the unconscious narrator continues his 
recitals, Speaking of the massacre, he goes on to say, 


«© Much,’ said the veteran, ‘ much as I bemoan 
That deed, when half a hundred years have flown, 
Still on one circumstance I can reflect 

That mitigates the dreadful retrospect. 

A mother with her child before us flew, 

I had the hideous mandate to pursue ; 

But swift of foot, outspeeding bloodier men, 

I chased, o’ertook her in the winding glen, 

And show’d her palpitating, where to save 

Herself and infant in a secret cave ; 

Nor left them till I saw that they could mock 
Pursuit and search within that sheltering rock.’ 

‘ Heavens!’ Ronald cried, in accents gladly wild, 
‘That woman was my mother—I the child !’ ” 

« They rose, exchanged embrace: the old lion then 
Upstarted, metamorphosed, from his den ; 
Saying, ‘ Come and make thy home with us for lite, 
Heaven-sent preserver of my child and wife.’ ” 


Such is the dramatic spirit of the “ Pilgrim of Glencoe.” Of the 
minor poems, a few of which have before appeared, some are gay, 
some grave, some are witty, and some sentimental, and many of them 
are only inferior to the primary poem in the matter of length. 
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Deux Ans en Espagne et en Portugal Pendant la Guerre Civile, 
1838—1840. Par te Baron Cuar_es DemBowski, Two Years 
in Spain and Portugal during the Civil War, 1838—1840. By 
Baron Cuaries DemBowskl. 


The contests of these two unhappy countries, torn by intestine 
commotion, and drained almost of their life-blood by the factions 
contesting their succession, have been, and still are, objects of inter- 
est and attention to all the dynasties of Europe. Men stand by, and 
look on these contests for crowns and kingdoms, as upon some stir- 
ring tragedy, when the stakes seem great enough to excite the eager- 
ness even of a philosopher. To those who look upon kingships as on 
the viceregencies of God, on the one hand, and to those who recog- 
nise power as only existing in the people, on the other, these strifes 
are of a like interest, and thus it is that the volume before seems to 
put in a claim for our attention, resting on the condition of the coun- 
tries on which it treats, independently of any merit of its own. The 
letters which form the work are addressed from the various places 
of the Baron Dembowski’s sojourn to Mesdames Ja Comtesse de 
Bourke, Viscontini et Ancelot, and to Messieurs Mérimée, De Stendhal, 
Barons Trecchi et de Mareste. They are written in a style of fa- 
miliar friendship, which, with a flavour of vivacity, recommend them 
to favour, inasmuch as an instructive companion is doubly welcome 
when he is also an agreeable one. The language is peculiarly happy 
and easy, and well fitted for the subject-matter which it is made to 
convey, and this is as various as could have been expected from a 
lively and active traveller passing through scenes of novelty, where 
everything wearing a fresh aspect put in its claims, for attention. 
Starting from Urdax, the last French frontier, the Baron describes his 
companions and his muleteers with a bonhommie which never seems to 
forsake him throughout the whole of his travels; and in this temper 
he describes people, manners, costumes, conditions, buildings, 
churches, &c. &c. 

One of these letters presents us witl some interesting statements 
respecting the secret societies of Spain. 


“Since my return from the Escurial, numbers of arrests have been is- 
sued against the members of the Secret Societies. Some say that these 
are caused by a conspiracy formed in favour of the Infant Don Francisco, 
whom they wish to place at the head of the regency in the stead of Queen 
Christina; others pretend that they wish to avenge the assassination of 
(Juesada. Whichever it may be, I seize upon the circumstance to say a 
few words to you on the Secret Societies of Spain. 

“ The first clubs of which we have any knowledge in the Peninsula are 
the Masonry Lodges, which were opened by the French during the war 
of the independence, with the design of making proselytes in favour of 
their purpose. After the restoration, in 1814, the officers of Napoleon, 
and those who had lived in France in the depots of the prisoners, where 
there were many received Masons, for the most part dissatisfied with the 
little advancement bestowed upon them, formed, with the initiated of the 
lodges existing under King Joseph, a suit of new lodges, which necessity 
rendered secret. The great Orient sat at Madrid, and had correspondents 
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in all the towns of en his most active agents were Gallardo, V. H., 


aud the too famous Regato. In 1818, the leaders having succeeded in 
gaining credit to the report that the king himself had become a Mason, 
every one solicited the honour of becoming one, when, to the great sur- 
prise of the dupes, appeared the famous royal warrant, which denounced 
the most severe penalties against the Masons, and at the same time de- 
clared them amenable to the Holy Office. V. H., one of the first arrested, 
endeavoured to escape, and such was the terror which pervaded the lodges, 
that numbers of the initiated surrendered themselves up to the Holy 
Tribunal. Now, this court not being able, according to its own laws, to 
prosecute in the cases of voluntary confessions, found itself in the greatest 
embarrassment, and remonstrated with the king, who persisted in con- 
tinuing these arrests on his own responsibility. However, the Inquisition 
only threw those into confinement who were arraigned, and who had not 
informed voluntarily against themselves, and sent those who had into con- 
vents, where they were treated with much humanity, avowing that they 
were detained by the express orders of the king. 

“This pursuit only redoubled the activity of the lodges in the ranks of 
the army, more particularly in the body concentrated in the Isle of Leon, 
which was destined to take part in the new expedition projected against 
the American colonies. These troops were so dissatisfied, that the order 
for embarkation had scarcely arrived, when they revolted at the instigation 
of their chiefs, Masons for the most part, and trom thence sprang the re- 
volution of 1820. 

**Sometime before this great event, to whichthelodgeshad so powerfully 
contributed, some Masons, having felt what little sympathy they met with 
among the popular classes, who saw in them the enemies of religion ra- 
ther than political reformers, formed, with the consent of the great Orient 
of Madrid, the nucleus of a new society called the Comuneros. This 
was so much more fortunate, because it watched over the remembrance 
of liberty agreeable to the people, and care was taken to conceal from 
them the connexion of the new club with the Masonic lodges. In short, 
in a few months, the Comuneros had made so much progress, that, think- 
ing themselves sufficiently strong, they broke off with the Masons, and it 
was little to be desired that the initiated of the two clubs should meet 
hand to hand. This rivalry, skilfully worked up by Ferdinand VII., who 
was informed of everything that passed in the two clubs by Regato, was 
one of the principal causes of the bad result of the revolution of 1820. 

“In 1822, the Comuneros split, and out of themselves formed the true 
Comuneros, and a society called Landaburiana, in honour of the Captain 
Landabur, massacred by the soldiers of the royal guard, who had re- 
volted against the constitution ; in short, the lodges of the Carbonari. 
These last were soon left deserted, partly because of the bad results of 
the revolution of Italy, and because of the great number of refugees 
from every country, who, under the title of brethren, went about con- 
tinually begging succour. 

“ After the Restoration in 1823, Riego, dragged before a council of war, 
acknowledged having been the grand master of the Spanish masonry, and 
showed, moreover, the house of the incarnation where the great Orient sat, 
which the government had never been able to discover. Riego believed that 
the proprietor of it had fled ; he was but hidden, and the police having suc- 
ceeded in finding his retreat, upon the indications furnished bythe water- 
carriers of the Puerta del Sol, found in his house the lists of all the ini- 
tiated, of whom, happily, the most culpable had just {emigrated as fo- 
reigners. It was about this time that the patriots of the interior orga- 
nized the circles of the Chaudronniers, instituted particularly for the pur- 
pose of keeping together the advices connected with emigration. 

“In fine, in 1823 was formed the society of the Jsabelinos, composed of 
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partisans of the young Queen Isabella. Ferdinand VII, being dead, and 
Queen Christina finding herself placed at the head of the regency, some 
warm-hearted friends, among whom were a great many liberals, by ex- 
aggerating the hostile spirit of the royal guard, succeeded in —- 
her of a necessity of organizing her own partisans if she would preserve 
the throne for her daughter. It was thus that many officers were ex- 
pelled from the guards, accused of plotting in favour of Don Carlos ; 
whilst the others, alarmed by false reports of arrests, dextrously spread 
abroad by the liberals, escaped, and afterwards rejoined Zumalacarregui 
in Navarre. The vacant places were given to individuals popular for 
their liberality, and to members of the Zsabelino club, to which the body 
guard furnished enthusiastics for initiation. ‘This club counted too on 
numerous adepts among the people; and every morning might be seen 
groups of manolo Isabelinos stationed round the palace with their arms 
hidden under their mantles. 

“ After the death of Ferdinand, the Zsabelinos continued to conspire, 
and they were even accused of being accomplices in the massacres of the 
monks, which took place in 1835 at Madrid, Saragossa, and Barcelona, 
The police found on many of the initiated who were arrested during 
these bloody events, some papers which clearly proved that a certain 
number of hundreds of that society had been sent to give in the provinces 
the signal for these massacres. In Barcelona the Jsabelinos found some 
powerful auxiliaries in the members of the society of the Rights of Man, 
organized some months before by the French republican agents. 

*« Besides these societies, there existed two others excessively active and 
powerful; the one called from Jovellano is exclusively recruited from 
among the moderate, and reckons amongst its numbers almost all the 
tlower of the civil order. It aims, it is said, at a treaty with the Carlists, 
for whom it has perhaps less hatred than for the evaltés. The other 
society is called the Children of the Sun, (de los Hyos del Sol,) and is 
composed of the old military who waged the wars with America, when 
it was formed soon after the capitulation of Ayacucho, which was con- 
cluded between the Spanish army and the victorious insurgents of the 
new republics of the south. Liberal by principle, this society has for its 
maxim that its members ought always to try to attach itself to the power, 
whatever may be the system, of government, in order better to influence 
the destinies of the country. Almost all the generals who have an active 
command make part of it: Espartero is one of its most influential 
members.” 


This extract, if we mistake not, will induce its readers to make 
themselves acquainted with the work whence it is taken. 


Seraps from the Knapsack of a Soldier ; consisting of Brevities in 
Verse. By Catper CampsBewt, Author of “The Palmer's Last 
Lesson,” and “ Lays from the East.” 


Our pages have so often been enriched by the poetry of Major 
Calder Campbell, that we cannot of course but feel gratified in seeing 
this selection. There are in the present day so many poets in name 
alone, that to find one in the spirit is as welcome as the occasion is 
rare. ‘Tenderness of feeling, and refinement of mind, characterize 
Major Campbell s writings. He looks on nature with loving eyes, 
and paints her as a lover would his mistress; her sweetness and her 
freshness breathe through his poems. He does not shut his eyes on 
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the sunshine, or close his ears on the melody, or strive to exclude 
the flowery odours of earth ; he does not shut his heart to the friend- 
ships, nor arm it against the sensibilities, or sympathies of his kin ; 
nor does he bar up the vision of his intellect, and then with obscured 
and blunted senses, and a jaundiced heart, and a perverted mind, ex- 
claim against the emptiness, the hollowness, and the darkness of our 
beautiful world, describing it as one vast earthly tomb; but he looks 
on it lovingly, as the home which has been bestowed upon him by his 
heavenly Father, wherein he may enjoy a rich measure of content- 
ment, if he only will. It is with sorrow that we note the prevalence 
of a discontent which, syllabled in rhyme, is too often palmed upon 
us for poetry. It seems to us as if the sweet numbers of the Nine 
had been formed for the only purposes of railing and wailing, when, 
in truth, their higher appropriation is the hymnings of happiness. It 
is with pleasure we mark the absence of this sickly feeling and re- 
pining tone in Major Campbell’s poems. It is easy enough to awaken 
the sympathy of discontent in men’s hearts, and find contentment in 
the response ; but this wakening of the echoes of murmuring is as 
poor an aim as it is facile in accomplishment. Not a trace of this 
spirit is to be found in Major Campbell's poetry. On the contrary, we 
behold in it the mirror on which is reflected images of natural beauty, 
natural feeling, natural sentiment. In short, we look upon Major 
Campbell as deserving the high and the elevated name of a poet, and 
to be so in the rich meaning of the word, as he thus himself beau- 
tifully describes it : 


“ The Poet is a poem, which but few 
Can read to understand :—his mind—a book 
Of Nature’s lore—is shadowed, like a brook 
That rolls ’neath leafy woods, by thoughts that strew 
Dim phantoms o’er his track :—a vision new 
Springs momently before him, as if shook 
By spiritual wings upon his heart. His view 
Of common things uncommon is——yet true, 
As other men’s are false; for he doth look 
On God and Nature only—so that all 
He says and do’th seems strange and quaint to them 
Who judge misjudgingly, unfit to stem 
The tide of Trath f lis very accents fall 
Like prophecies around; how few attend the call !” 


The following puts us strongly in mind of some of the old poets, 
who, while they are dead, yet live. 


“ Love that changes is not love! 
True affection never changeth ; 
Try it, vex it, wound, reprove— 
From its cell it never rangeth, 
Never hath a wish to move! 


Love that alters is but hate, 
Born of selfishness, and lasting 
Only while it can create 
Food for its fruition ; wasting 
When its appetites abate! 
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Alter !—Thou wilt find my love 
Changeless still—a bird that cageth, 

Wilfully, though urged to rove ; 
Which no prison-bar enrageth, 

Tempted by nor fruit nor grove !” 





The Traduced ; an Historical Romance. By N. Micue.i; Author of 
“ The Fatalist ; or the Fortunes of Godolphin,” &c. 


The chief merit of this work, and that not a trifling one, is the 
briskness of the recital. A succession of busy scenes follow on each 
other with a quickness that puts all fear of tediousness to flight : 
there is, in fact, a redundancy of adventure, in which fame, fortune, 
life, limb, and even thrones, are perilled, and staked, and contended 
for. The fortunes of Joanna, Queen of Naples, form the woof into 
which these different threads of adventure are woven. ‘The author, 
taking his stand with those who have looked on the fair side of the 
character of this suspected queen, has painted her as of spotless per- 
fection, surrounded by the snares of treason, and the victim of the 
foulest defamation. The murder of her first husband, the Prince 
Andrea, brother to the King of Hungary, being laid to her charge, 
all the long train of vicissitudes which form the narrative of the work, 
follow as consequent upon it. The interest of the whole is well sus- 
tained, increasing rather than diminishing, up to the last page, for the 
author seems to have one of those redundant fancies in which adven- 
ture only serves to re-produce adventure, and invention springs out of 
invention. ‘This quality is one of major importance to the novelist ; 
we find in some who devote themselves to this class of literature, that 
the mind fastens itself upon one single circumstance which is to be 
illustrated and developed, and that while it goes round and round its 
subject in an endless circumference, it never travels beyond its own 
charmed circle; in others again some adventure at the outset is but 
the starting point to a succession of new views; thought engenders 
thought, circumstance begets circumstance, adventure leads to adven- 
ture, so that, but for the limits of space, we know not where the nar- 
rator might lead us. This richness of the faculty of invention our 
author certainly possesses, and, as we have already said, it is the lead- 
ing merit of his work. His characters are sufficiently distinct and 
fairly contrasted ; more marked by breadth of colouring than by nice 
touches or delicate developement. In fact, the picture being meant 
for a strong and vivid one, is more characterised by powerful lights 
and shades than by minute delineation, and it is therefore that we 
pass over a few improbabilities, as being less impeachable in a picture 
of this breadth than in one of more finished painting. As an historical 
novel, “ The Traduced” deserves a rank in the higher classes, while 
its interest with the reader will be felt by an unwillingness to lay 
down its volumes until they close with the last page. 

We give a view of Prince Andrea, the husband of the queen, within 
the last few ebbing minutes of his life. 
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: ies pa countess, Philippa, stood before the slumbering Andrea with 

p in her hand, As she stated, he had not entered the queen’s 
apartment, but, in his intoxication, had flung himself down on a couch in 
the antechamber. All was profoundly quiet ; Andrea’s Hungarian cham- 
berlains, and the other officers of the household, were fast asleep in their 
several apartments, for they also had ‘ quaffed deep draughts’ of Rhenish 
and Falernian. 

“ The diabolical woman bent over the prince, and touched him lightly ; 
but he did not awake. She hesitated and trembled; a shiver ran through 
her aged veins ; yet her emotion did not arise from the promptings of re- 
morse or pity ; her mind was callous, and her heart was withered up like 
her body. Her agitation proceeded from personal terror, She reflected 
on the danger of her undertaking, and the dreadful consequences that 
would attend a discovery; but then arose the thought of the honours, the 
wealth which awaited her; and a consideration of these banished fear, 
and goaded her on. 

* Again Spgs plucked Andrea by the sleeve, but the effort was un- 
availing. She shook him, when, reluctantly opening his eyes, and yawn- 
ing, he spoke with difficulty : 

** Diavolo! what wantest thou, Jo-an-anna? is it morning already ? 
—pshaw! get thee gone—I want thee not.’ 

“It is I, my prince,’ whispered the dame, as she allowed the lamp to 
shine faintly upon her haggard features —‘ it is your servant, Philippa.’ 

“ Ha! Philippa—well, what is the matter, woman ?’ said Andrea, rub- 
bing his eyes, and stretching his arms. 

“ ¢« T am sorry that my prince should be disturbed at this unseasonable 
hour ; but important business demands it.’ 

«A pest on thy important business! I would rather thou hadst 
brought me some iced water—what business, fool ?’ 

*** A courier has just arrived from Naples,’ said the lying Philippa; 
‘ with momentous dispatches from Friar Robert ; he craves to see your 
— instantly, and waits in the little apartment at the bottom of the 
gallery.’ 

“*]T wish Friar Robert,’ growled Andrea, ‘ would send his couriers at 
more befitting hours; but if this fellow must needs be spoken with, why 
call Durazzo, and let him transact the business. I’ll not rise, I tell thee. 
Here he threw his limbs out at length, closed his eyes, and composed him- 
self for slumber. 

“ Philippa was much agitated ; she doubted whether she should be able 
to prevail upon him to quit the room. Moreover, though the convent 
walls were so massive, she feared that a violent contention might disturb 
the queen. 

“© The business is of .a private nature,’ whispered the hag close to his 
ear ; ‘ and none but my prince Andrea must be acquainted with it.’ 

“* Ay, but surely the queen may know it,’ mumbled Andrea ; ‘ go thou 
to her chamber and wake her.’ 

“©The queen, I am sorry to say, is unwell, your highness, and must 
not be disturbed. I would summon the courier hither, but it would be 
unseemly for him to approach so near the royal dormitory.” 

« «Out on thy royal dormitory !’ vociferated Andrea, ‘I'll not go— 
I'll not rise—I'Il see no courier ; so, thon Witch of Endor! disturb me 
no longer !’ ; 

“ Philippa, already embarrassed, was now quite at a nonplus. With 
the quick conception, however, peculiar to her sex, she bethought her of 
a tale likely to arouse, and prevail over the contumacious Andrea. She 
knelt by his side, and again whispered: 

“* The tidings, my prince, which the courier brings, so he told me in 
confidence, relate to the traitors who instigated that attack upon your 
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royal person at Baie. Father Robert has discovered them; yes, they are 
even now in the house, and must be seized while slumbering in their 
beds.’ 

“« Holy Saints!’ cried Andrea, starting up, and wide awake; ‘ what 
sayst thou ?—this is important intelligence, indeed! I thought the cou- 
rier’s business might refer only to some fresh insurrection, or plague 
breaking out among the dirty people in Naples; but I perceive it affects 
my own person nearly. Woman! why didst thou not disclose to me as 
much belese P’ 

“ He arose from the couch; his features were pale with alarm ; and all 
the fears which the timid prince had experienced at Baie, returned upon 
him. 

“ « Where is my mantle?’ he cried; ‘ throw it over me, my good Phi- 
lippa. © that I should have discharged my body-guard! The traitors 
even in this house, say’st thou ? yet ere I accompany thee, | will arouse 
the queen.’ 

‘© Stop, my prince, stop !’ exclaimed Philippa, arresting Andrea’s pro- 
gress towards Joanna’s apartment: ‘ did I not tell thee the queen is un- 
well? Haste thee, Prince Andrea; not a moment should be lost; for the 
traitors, I repeat, are to be seized in their beds.’ 

“* True, most true, good Philippa!’ said the prince with eagerness— 
‘let us then to the courier instantly. Lead the way, and I will follow 
thee down the gallery.’ 

“ The mendacious, the diabolical woman proceeded with her glimmer- 
ing lamp; atriumphant and malignant smile lighting up her withered 
and black features. Andrea followed in great haste, rejoicing in his heart 
that the unknown traitors should have been at length discovered, and that 
a befitting punishment was to be inflicted upon them. 

‘It was a moment of dreadful suspense !—a being, unsuspecting and 
blindfold, was approaching the precipice of destruction, and there was no 
arm to save !—A few minutes, and he, so reckless, so unprepared, would 
stand before the tribunal of God !” 





Creoleana ; or, Secial and Domestic Scenes and Incidents in Barba- 
dos inthe Days of Yore. By J. W. Orverson, of Barbados. 


This little work possesses a stronger claim upon our attention 
than mere interest of narrative—it supplies us with an insight into the 
domestic habits of this interesting colony, which has been called the 
Montpellier of the West Indies, written by a gentleman who has, we 
believe, been long a resident, and therefore far more capable than a 
mere visitor of delineating manners and customs, and who has also 
entitled himself to our respect by his publication on the “ Education 
of the poor of Barbados.” His continued abode on the spot has ena- 
bled him to collect a variety of anecdotes and events, all tending to 
illustrate colonial usages, which he has skilfully connected by means 
of a narrative into which they are incorporated. He thus tells us, 
‘with regard to the contents of the present volume, the author con- 


scientiously affirms, that his materials are all (with the exception of 


one incident) drawn from facts, which are as closely adhered to as the 
nature of the subject would admit; but the events, he must add, are 
not narrated in strict chronological order.” The opening of the work 
contains a faithful account of those ‘‘phials of wrath,” which were 
emptied over the island between the years 1772 and 1780, when the 
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misfortunes, which seldom come singly either to countries or indivj- 
duals, rose in battalions upon Barbados, striking terror and dismay 
through the land. Bridge Town had been reduced to ashes, the 
land became sterile, a devastating tribe of’ insects infested the island, 
the sugar crop was nearly destroyed, grain and vegetables, with which 
the market had hitherto abounded, became scarce, supplies from Ame- 
rica came seldom, in consequence of the quarrel between the parent 
state and her colony; flour was from forty to forty-eight dollars a 
barrel, and families were compelled to club together to purchase 
even a single one ; salted beef and pork were from forty to fifty dol- 
lare a barrel; neither dry, salted, nor pickled fish were to be procured : 

of native produce but little was to be had, and of that little the 
price was ‘exorbitant ;” butcher's meat and poultry were propor- 
tionately dear and very scarce, both of Pharaoh's lean kine, and such 
was the poverty of the times that no butcher would venture to slay 
his beast until he had carried round his list to ascertain what quan- 
tity was likely to be wanted; ‘a plague of ants overran the country, 
working incalculable destruction ; influenza and dysentery made great 
ravages.” “ That pestilent disease, the small pox, now burst forth, as 
if the very air had been impregnated with its loathsome virus, and it 
made such ravages as struck despair on every breast, the town be- 
coming as it were one continuous lazaretti;”" and to crown all, an 
obnoxious governor was nominated by the home cabinet. An 
amusing custom is here brought before us: the Jews present a pie to 
each governor on his arrival, “composed neither of apples nor pi- 
geons—but a simple crust, covering a pretty round sum in the cur- 
rent gold coin of the day.” 

These troubles, however, vanished away, “ Little England” re- 
sumed its serenity and prosperity, and we pass on to an amusing anec- 
dote of our late monarch, when, young and merry-hearted, he gave 
loose to a sailor-like joviality on his sojourn at Barbados. Rachel 
Polgreen (an emancipated slave) had commenced business in a very 
humble imitation of an hotel, which, through her industry and at- 
tention, had prospered. We give a skilful piece of diplomacy by 
which she renovated her dwelling—a dextrous stroke of the wand by 
which she transformed her embryo into “The Royal Naval Hotel.” 


“ Rachel Polgreen then kept this hotel; which indeed she had built, 
and she conferred on it its distinguished name, in consequence of his 
Royal Highness Prince William Henry, who then commanded the Pegasus 
frigate, having made this hotel his temporary abode when on shore. 
* * * His Royal Highness had dined with the mess of the forty- 
ninth regiment, then on this station, and returning to the hotel in the even- 
ing, more than half seas over, accompanied by some choice spiritg of the 
corps, he commenced a royal frolic “ breaking the furniture, &c.; and, 
with the aid of his boon companions, carried on the sport with such acti- 
vity, that in a couple of hours every article was completely demolished, 
the very beds cut up, and their contents emptied into the street, and the 
whole neighbourhood strewed with feathers, representing a mimic snow 
storm. Crack went the pier-glasses, pictures, chandeliers, and lamps ; 
smash went the decanters, goblets, wine-glasses, porcelain, and crockery ; 
all, all went in the general havoc, while the sly and cumming Rachel sat 
quite passive in her great armchair at the entrance door of the hotel. Ser- 
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vant after servant came running to announce to her the destruction that was 
going on, but the social hostess moved not. It was all the same to ber, 
and there she sat unruffled, and as if glued to the huge chair. She would, 
as each fresh communication was made, reply with perfect nonchalance, 
‘Go, go long man, da’ no king’s son! If he no do wha’ he please, who 
d’en can do’um? Let he lone; lay he muse heself; da no king's son! 
Bless he heart!’ And with many other like expressions of indifference 
at what was going on, kept her seat as unconcernedly as if her house 
was in perfect tranquillity. It was, however, now time for the prince to 
return on board, and as he had literally (in nautical phrase) ‘ cleared 
the decks,’ he was taking his departure when encountering Rachel still 
occupying the ‘gangway,’ he bid her ‘ good night,’ and to crown his 
sport, upset her and chair together, leaving her unwieldy body sprawling 
in the street, to the ineffable amusement of the laughing crowd. Rachel 
showed no ire even at this—but calling out in her sweetest dulcet 
tones, ‘Mas Prince! Mas Prince; you come ma-morning, to see wha’ 
mischief you been do!’ and after a little floundering and much assist- 
ance, she was reseated. 

“The morrow came—Rachel soon heard that the prince was to sail in 
the evening for Saint Vincent. A clerk was here—a servant there—friends 
everywhere throughout the house, taking an inventory of the overnight’s 
destruction; the good dame reserving to herself the privilege of valuing 
the articles ; and before the sun’s altitude had been taken on board the 
Pegasus, one of the satellites of the hotel was on the deck with a full 
true, and particular account of the loss, destruction, and havoc of the 
sonnet evening, accompanied with a humble petition for indemnity, the 
osses being stated at the trifling sum of 700/. sterling. Our generous-hearted 
Tar, with a magnanimity as conspicuous in him after he became sove- 
reign, as at this juvenile and sailor-like period of his life, made no ques- 
tion of the correctness of the account, but sent her an order for the 
amount on Firebrace and Co., (merchants of the town,) which was duly 
paid, and Miss Rachel thereby enabled to furnish the ‘ Royal Naval 
Hotel,’ with more splendour than ever!” 


It would be easy for us to accumulate anecdote upon anecdote of 
equal interest, and in truth we have been divided among the many 
with which this little work abounds, but we prefer referring our 
readers to the source where the whole store will be at their disposal. 


ee ee ee 


NEW MUSIC. 


Handel's Messiah. Edited by Henry R. Bisunop, M.B. C. 

One of the most perfect things we ever recollect having looked 
over; the manner in which it is brought out, the brilliancy of its 
pages, and the correctness of its engraving, bespeak a care and un- 
limited expense, seldom equalled. We need say nothing more, than 
this splendid book is the production of D’Almaine and Co., a 
house famed through Europe for the masterly manner in which its 
works are delivered and business transacted. Of the ability of the 
editor superintending such a national acquisition, as a new edition of 
the Messiah, the public already are fully aware: he has not 
only done his duty, but performed that trust faithfully to himself and 
his employers; and the public owe Mr, Bishop a debt of gratitude, 
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which nothing but an undying wreath of fame can recompense, Ag 
a work of utility to the vocalist, it stands unrivalled; the accentu- 
ation, punctuation, and notation, being alike faultless; the precise 
measure of time being marked, is also a great recommendation as 
by following this rule, all disputes regarding the velocity or sustain- 
ing & piece, is totally put aside; and we know no one so fully com- 
petent to decide this question, as the worthy editor of D'Almaine’s 
Messiah. All will do well to provide themselves with this correct 
edition, which must tend to ornament the possessor, as it has done 
honour to the publisher. 


MUSICAL PORTRAITS. 


We have just received a lithographic portrait of that celebrated 
teacher, Signor D. Crivelli. As a likeness, it is the very character of the 
maestro ;—there is the round, good-tempered face, the cheerful smile, 
and the look of approbation, as if some favoured pupil had acquitted 
himself with honour to himself and his master. But, as a work of art, 
it is the most mechanical thing possible—vulgar in execution, coarse 
in idea, and totally void of anything approaching taste— a mere botch, 
the fruits of a correct eye, with an uncultivated mind. We could 
have wished the signor had fallen into better hands, if not for our 
own sakes, for the sake of posterity. 

We have also been favoured with a private view of two portraits 
which are to appear in a few days, by that talented artist, T. Lewis. 
As facsimiles of the men, they are wonderful, and as works of art, 


his name alone is a sufficient guarantee. The first is a likeness of 


his uncle, W. Lewis, the greatest and oldest member of the London 
Chess Club. The portrait of such an author as William Lewis must 
prove a desideratum to the lovers of this masterly, at the same time 
prepossessing game; it has long been wanted, and we feel confidence 
in the ability of the painter producing such a work as will not only 
fill up the deficiency, but will add to the folios of portrait collectors a 
gem in every way worthy himself and their support. The second is 
a sketch of Crouch, the composer and lecturer, whose abilities we 
have had occasion so often to call attention to. We believe this 
drawing is to face the title-page of his popular work, “ Echoes of the 
Lakes.” Success attend them all, is our best wish. 


—— 


We have several other works waiting our perusal, but from want 
of space are compelled to postpone our notices of them until our 
next Number appears. Among them are several numbers of Crouch’s 
« Echo of the Lakes ;” a work replete with interest, national feeling, 
and sterling merit, We look forward with considerable pleasure to the 


nt we shall derive from playing through these new numbers. 
" always good, but now much more 80, 


enjoyme 
‘— . . . y 
« The Painting of Nature, 
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him so far, that no subject, which is not in strict keeping with the 


always carries through, to the credit of himself, and the honour of 
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having the marked feature upon them—experience ; and we know ; 


original design, will merit his attention, for whatever he begins, he 





his author. 
' 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Zanoni. By the autbor of “ Night and Morning.” 3 vols, post 8vo. Sts. 6d, 

Karab Kaplan, the Koordish Chief. By the Hon. C.S.Savile. 3 vols. 28s, 6d. 

A Ride on Horseback to Florence, in a Series of Letters, By a Lady. 2 vols. 
royal 12mo. 18s. 

The Life of Sir Samuel Romilly, written by Himself. 2 vols, 12mo, 12s. 

Fascination, and other Tales, edited by Mrs. Gore. 3 vols. post 8vo. Sls. Gd. 

The Novels of the late Gerrard Griffin, Esq., Vol. L, ‘ The Collegians.’ feap. 6s. 

Zaida, and other poems. By Lewis Evans, Feap. 5s. 

O'Neill's Drunkard, a Poem, illustrated by George Cruikshank, feap. 2s. 6d. 

Popularity, and the Destinies of Women, By Mrs. C. B. Wilson, 2 vols, post 
bvo. 2is, 

Newstoke Priors,a Novel. By Miss Waddington. 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d, 

History of the Colonization of the United States. By George Bancroft. Ninth Edi- 
tion. Sveis.,8vo. i. 2s, 

Memoirs of the Lifeand Writings of M.T. Sadler, Esq. 8vo. 14s, 

Cyril Thornton, 12mo, 4s. 6d, 

Miss Burney’s Diary, Vol. II., post 8vo. 10s, 6d, 

Excursions along the Shores of the Mediterranean, By Lieut. Col. Napier. 2 vols. 
vo. 25s. 

Letters from the Shores of the Baltic. Second Edition, with etchings. 2 vols. post 
BvO, 2s, 

Cakes and Ale. By Douglas Jerrold, illustrated by George Cruikshank. 2 vols. 
feap. 15s. 

The Traduced, a Romance, by the Author of ** The Fatalist,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Sis. Od, ; 

The Deserter, by Charlotte Elizabeth, 12mo, 5s, 6d. 

The Museum, by Charlotte Elizabeth, 12mo, 3s. 

the Orpbans of Glenbirkie, 12mo. 2s. Gd. 

London Legends, by Paul Pindar, Gent., 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 

The ‘Two Admirals, a Tale of the Sea, by J. F. Cooper, 3 vols. post 8vo, Sis, 6d. 

Journal and Correspondence of Miss Adams, 2 vols. 12mo., 12s. , 

Lodge's Genealogy, royal 8vo. 21s. 

Lodge's Peerage for 1842, corrected to the present date, royal 8vo, 21s. 

Many Coloured Life, by the Author of the Lollards, 8vo. 7s. Gd. 

Scott’s Translation of D’Aubigné’s Reformation, with 6 Portraits, Vol. 1., 8vo. 12s. 

The Works of William Jay, collected and revised by Himself, Vol. Il. post 8vo. 
7s. Od. 

The History and Management of Bees; with Notice of a newly-constructed Ilive, 
by J. Wighton, 12mo. 3s, 

Geographical Amusement; a New Set of Conversational Cards, 2s, 

The Expectant, by Miss Ellen Pickering, 3 vols, post 8vo, 31s, 6d. 

Journal of a Tour to Waterloo and Paris in Company with Sir W, Scott, by J. Scott, 
vost Bro. Os, 

The Book of Sonnets, by A. Montagu Woodford, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Passages from the Diary of a late Physician. New Edition, 2 vols. feap. 12s. 

The Village Voluntary, a Tale, feap. 4s. 

Lady Anne Granard ; or, Keeping up Appearances, by L. E. L., 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Sis. Gd. 

Colonel Trumbull’s Reminiscences of his Own Times, 8vo. 18s. 

Tomb of Bonaparte ; a Poem, by H. Cruttwell, 3s. 
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we hag during Intervals of Business, 2d edit. feap, ds. 
oems trom Eastern Sources, Ac. by R.C. Trench, 12mo. 6s 

r wus Trava : sly ‘ . i¢ . : . 
\ — Ss Travels in Italy, translated from the second edition, by C. E. Clifton, 12mo0, 
Che Rev. T. Dale’s Poems, new edit. fcap. 7s. 
Miss Stric kland’s Lives of the Queens of England, Vol. 1V. post Svo, 10s, Gd, 
Main’s Fruit, Flower, and Kitchen Garden, 12mo. 5s, 


LITERARY NEWS—WORKS IN PROGRESS. 


Major Michel's new work, “ Trevor Hastinces, on THE FieLp 
or TEWKESBURY,” is now published, and we have had the pleasure of 
its perusal ;—it is certainly a worthy successor to the Major’s former 
productions. 

Our readers will also perceive, that the new work, “Tur Hrr- 
BERTS,’ by the author of “ Elphinstone,” is now ready. We have 
great pleasure in recommending both to their especial attention. 

A talented lady of the Sister Isle, who moves in a wide sphere, has 
in the press a new novel, entitled “Tue Irish Coquert.” It is, we 
understand, a work of high interest. 

The new novel entitled “ Sorrness,” by the author of “ Harp- 

J 
NEss,’’ is nearly ready. We hope to be able to give a further account 
of it in our next number, 

A new volume of Poems, from the pen of Mr. Cooper, is in the 
press, and may be expected very speedily. 

Mr. Garston’s “Greece Revistrep” is to appear, we understand, 
early in the present month. 

An interesting volume of letters, entitled “ A Trip Homer,” is in 
the press, detailing some of the incidents of a voyage from the West 
Indies, and of the first four weeks on the S. W. coast of England. 
The profits of the publication are to be devoted to the General Hos- 
pital, so much wanted, and now in progress of establishment in Bar- 
bados.” 

A new work, entitled “ Creo teana, or Social and Domestic Scenes 
and incidents in Barbadoes, is also on the eve of publication. 

Tur Hanp-Book or ‘TurNiNG” may be expected very speedily. 

Early in April will be published, especially adapted for the use of 
schools, and for family reading, “ Corners History or Hottanp 
AND Bretcium” with two Historical Engravings, and an accurate Map, 

. ‘ , . . . ai 
being the ninth volume of Miss Corner's “ Historical Library, and 
the completion of that work as respects Europe. 

Also, at the same time, in square duodecimo, with Engravings, 
« CurIsTIAN EXAMPLES FoR YOUNG Persons,” in Thirteen interesting 
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Stories, each illustrative of a Moral from one of the Proverbs of 
Solomon, by Miss Jane Strickland. 


In the press, “Tue Bisnor’s Daucuter,” a Tale, by the author 
of “ The Life-Book of a Labourer,” in which authentic particulars of 
the late Bishops Heber, Currie, Turner, &c., are presented to the 
public, 





THE COMMERCIAL RELATIONS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Until the settlement of Sir Robert Peel’s proposed tariff shall have 
taken place, but little permanent change can be expected, though there 
certainly is an aspect of revival spreading. The shipping interests will 
find great relief in the intended reduction upon charter-parties and bills 
of lading. The coffee importers have had an audience of the Earl of 
Ripon to represent the loss that will accrue to the merchants on the 
stock of the foreign berry, brought via the Cape, and the cargoes that 
are now on their way to this country, requesting a middle duty of six- 
pence on the shipments coming round by the Cape ; a definite answer 
was deferred. In tea there is an improving tendency. The demand for 
wheat has been languid through the month, but at its close seems some- 
what brisker. Some importations, both foreign and colonial, have been 
received. Some revival has taken place in the Huddersfield market. The 
buyers, though not numerous, are more lively. Business is improving in 
the woollens, and prices, on the whole, are better. Many orders have 
been put in hand, which have, of course, the effect of making work more 
plentiful. The flannel market has been thinly attended. The cotton 
market has felt a considerable revival: upon the whole, the aspect of af- 
fairs is certainly improving. 





PRICES OF THE PUBLIC FUNDS, 


On Saturday, 26th of March. 


ENGLISH STOCKS. FOREIGN STOCKS. 


Bank Stock, for opening, 169 one-half.—Con- Portugnese Five per Cents. 34 one-half.— 
sols, 89 five-eighths.—Consols, for account, 89 Dutch Two and a Half per Cent., 52 one- 
one-eighth.—Three and a Half per Cent. 99 quarter.—Spanish, 24 three-fourths.—Dutch 5 
one-eighth.—Exchequer Bills, 1000/., 2hd., 298s. per Cents. 103 one-half.—Mexican, 42 one- 
27s. pr.—India Bonds, 10s. pr. fourth. 


Money Magket.—Money is remarkably easy at this time ; bills are discounted 
freely, but very little business doing. Orders are given and received with consi- 
erable caution. The funds have been less affected by the adverse news from India 
than might have been expected. Money being easy, and the rate of exchange de- 
clining, the enlargement of our currency continues to advance. The consequence of 
this enlargement has been favourably felt in the lowering of rates of interest in the 
market, and the increased facilities afforded of contracting loans, and obtaining 
various accommodation on security of real character. 
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MISCELLANEOUS, PHILOSOPHICAL, &c. 


Tue Eart or Musstrr.—Oriental literature has suffered a severe loss by the 
death of this lamented nobleman, who, for nearly twenty years, has been honourably 
distinguished by bis labours in that extensive but neglected field, and his great zeal in 
facilitating the labours of others, During a brief period of military service in Ladia, he 
applied himself diligently to the Sanscrit, Persian, anu Arabic languages, and acquired 
considerable proficiency in each. He sought in these pursuits not the mere gratifica 
tion of literary curiosity, but the means of understanding the intellectual and moral 
character of Eastern races, and particularly of thos» that are subject to British sway 
in India. Having been chosen, in 1818, to bring home the despatches announcing 
the termination of the Mahratta war, he travelled by the overland route, which was 
then rarely frequented, and published an account of his jouraey., He was soon after 
elected one of the Vice-Presidents of the Asiatic Society ; and from that hour his 
attention to the varied objects of that Institution was unremitting ; and his personal 
exertions were the means of procuring much important information on the geography, 
statistics, and natural productions of India. Of the Oriental Translation Committee 
he was a still more zealous and active member; be was the chief agent in uniting the con- 
tinental with the British scholars, in procuring the translation of the most valuable Ori- 
ental works, and, during several visits to France and Germany, he had the chief share 
in removing the prejudices and jealousies which Schlegel’s angry pamphlet had very 
extensively diffused. To the Earl of Munster must mainly be attributed the grau- 
fying fact, that the annals of literature can exhibit no parallel to the unity, harmony, 
and co-nperative zeal now manifested by the Oriental scholars throughout Europe. 
He took an active part in the formation of the society for the publication of Oriental 
texts, and in organizing an association to procure information respecting the 
geography of the countries south of Egypt ; but he was still more anxiously engaged 
in collecting materials for a Military History of the Mohammedan Nations, from 
the age of their Prophet to the present day. To this task be devoted several years 
of labour, and collected a mass of valuable materials, procured with great toil and 
cost, which we trust will not be permitted to be aguin dispersed. We are not aware 
that any progress was made in the actual composition of this work, but the circular 
which his lordship addressed to the chief Orientalists of Europe on the subject, ex- 
cited great attention, and raised high hopes, which have been frustrated by his pre- 
mature death. 

His lordship was always anxious to afford any aid or information in his power to 
those whose literarv inquiries led them directly or incidentally to Oriental researches, 
It was his favourite maxim, that Eastern learning ought to be brought within the 
pale of general literature, and rendered as accessible as possible to every class of 
readers. His death will be severely felt by the Asiatic Society and the literary com- 
mittees connected with it, and he will be sincerely lamented by every Orientalist in 
Europe.—Atheneum, 

Tue Acarvus Gatvanicus, or Acarus Crossi.—Our readers may still remember 
the excitement which pervaded the scientific world, when Mr. Crosse announced the 
appearance of certain insects, incident to the long-continued action of a voltaic cur- 
rent. We now learn that the same insects have had their birth in a vessel excluded 
from the atmosphere, and also in one containing an atmosphere of oxygen, obtained 
from manganese, These facts are somewhat startling, and will doubtless excite in- 
tense interest among electricians and physiologists, We cannot enter much into 
detail, further than to say, that a solution of silicate of potass, produced by materials 
fresh from the glowing furnace, and quenched in boiling water, was placed in a 
bell-glass over mercury, and subjected, in the one instance, to a voltaic action 
of eleven months, and in the other of fifteen months’ duration, when the 
insects made their appearance. Excepting at the intervals of observation, 
the whole arrangement was kept in continued darkness, These facts, with 
very minute details of everything connected with the mode of conducting the 
experiment, were recently communicated to the London Electrical Society, by 
Mr. Weekes of Sandwich, to whose patience and zeal the scientific world are 
indebted for the confirmation of the celebrated Bloomfield experiments. Not 
the least remarkable feature in the case is, that the same insects which appeared in 
Somersetshire have appeared in Kent. Surely it is worth the attention of the 
electricians on the continent and across the Atlantic to repeat the experiment in 
their several localities, in order to determine whether the same species will be deve- 
loped there or not. 

April, 1842.—VvoL. XXXI11.—NO. CXXXAI R 
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BANKRUPTS., 


From Feorvary 22, 1841, ro Marcu 18, 1842, INCLUSIVE. 


Feb. 22.— J. D. Gandar, Brydges-street, 
Covent-garden, licensed victaaller.—J. Smith, 
Bond street, milliner. — J. Cockburn, New 
Broad - street, merchant. — G. Donaldson, 
Pall-mall, wateh-maker.— C. Vandergucht, 
Quadrant, Regent-street, silk - mercer. — J. 
Parkes, Hope, Atherstone, builder. — J. 
Banks, and J. Burgess, Manchester, drapers.— 
J. Davis, Liverpool, drysalter.—J. Parsons, 
Manstield, maltster.—J. M‘Lean, Liverpool, 
merchant.—S. Plitcroft, Liverpool, ironmon- 
monger.—E, Harper, Steeple Claydon, grocer. 
—J. Pilling, Lancaster, innkeeper. 

Feb. 25.—H. Goucher, Great Winchester- 
street, merchant. —J. Dover, Three Cranes 
Wharf, merchant. —T. Harrell, Walthamstow, 
cattle dealer. —-R. Lamprell, Sherborne-lane, 
buikder.—J. David, Laugharne, Carmarthen- 
shire, malster.—V. and J. Hare, Taunton, 
) painters. —J. Dakeyne, Nottingham, lace-dealer. 
: J. Bate, Dudley, iron merchant.—J. Holroyd, 
Wheatley, near Halifax, cotton warp maker.- 
G. Dodson, Boston, wood-dealer. 

March 1.— W. Thompson, Princes-street, 
Spitalfields, hat manuafacturer.— E. Grecn, Clif 
ford-street, Bond-street, tailor. — E. Bailey, 
Monnt-street, Grosvenor-square, upholsterer. 

G. P. Tumbrell, Phillip-lane, Addie street, 
worsted spinner.—W. R. Piggott, Goldsmith- 
street, W ood-street, carpet warchonseman.— 
J. Hutton, Fenchurch-street, merchant. — J. 
Crighton, sen., Manchester, machine maker.— 
T. Mason, Stowford-mille, Harford, Devon- 
shire, miller.—J. Brown, Shefiield, merchant.— 
S. Rogers, Dale-hall, Burslm, earthenware 
nanutacturer, 

March 4.—G. Boggs, W. Taylor, and W. 
Shand, jun., Great Winchester-street, mer- 
chants,—S. F. Stephens, Old Broad-street, bill 
broker. W.N. Hont, Watling-street,stationer. 

R. W. Forge, Billingsgate, Lower Thames- 
street, fish salesman.—J. Nixon, Great Port- 
land-street, Oxford-strect, upholsterer. — J. 
Wricht, Birmingham,  cabinetmaker. -- J. 
Critehly, Liverpool, bricklayer.—C,. H. Webb, 
Forebridge, Staffordshire, corn dealer.—J. M. 
Rigden, Wingham, Kent, maltster.— EK. Davis, 
Bath, architeet.—J. B. Partridge, Birmingham, 
dealer.— T. Baldwin, Worcester.— H. Harrison, 
Mancheste r, commission agent.—W. Slater, 
Marton, Whitegate, Chester, banker.—D. An- 
trobus, Great Budworth, Cheshire, salt mer- 
chant. 

March 8.—¥. Hayes, Pickett-street, Strand, 
picture dealer.—S. L. Lazarus, Jermyn-street, 
coach proprietor. —W. Holmes, Friday-street, 
Cheapside, silk gauze manufactarer,—W . Char- 
nock, Albion terrace, Wandsworth-road, Sur- 


20th, 6 months. 


months, re : : ; . 
J. Hunt, of Whiteball, Gentleman, for improvements in the manufacture of bricks. 


Jan. Sist, 6 months, 








rey, plumber.—A,. Leach, J. Leach, and J. 
Leach, Brick-lane, Spitalfields, dealers.- J. 
Thomas, Ramsgate, Iste of Thanet, butcher. 
W. Walker and J. Gray, Leeds, woolstaplers. 
—J. Alexander, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, dealer. 
—R. Loxham, Wigan, Lancashire, printer. 
—E. Mallinger, Southampton, ironmonger.- 
T. Gales, W. J. Guest, J. F. Naisby, and M. 
Kirtley, Hylton, Durham, ship builders.—G. 
Robertson, J. Garrow, and J. Alexander, Liver- 
pool, ship chandlers —T. Stephenson, Man- 
chester, coachiwnaker.—J. Carlisie, Bury, Lan- 
cashire, draper.—G. A. and B, J. Thompson, 
Wylam, Northumberland, iron masters. 

March 11.—J. P. Clarke and O. Lewis, 
Crown-court, Threadneedle-street, newspaper 
agents.—E. A. Birch, Bedford-place, Russell- 
square, Middlesex, lodging-house keeper.—S. 
J. and T. F. Jackson, Bermondsey-street, Ber- 
mondsey, woolstaplers.—P. W. Hart, Norwich, 
coach manunfactarer.—J. Horncastle, Glamford 
Briggs, seed merchant.—G. Stanway, Stoke- 
upon-Trent, confectioner.—I. N. Wigney and 

>» Wigney, Brighton, bankers.—J. County, 
Cheltenham, oil and colourman.— E. S. Web- 
ster, Birmingham, draper.—F. Pratt, Stoke- 
upon-Trent, miller.x—W. Bury, Blackburn, 
corn-dealer.—W. Robinson, Halme,  Laneca- 
shire, glass manufacturer.—J. Emery, Wells, 
Somersetshire, surgeon, 

March 15.—C. Page, High-street, Maryle- 
bone, coach tyre smith.—T. Morris, Newbridge, 
Glamorganshire, grocer. — J. Jones, Liver- 
pool, cordwainer.—J. D. Bedford, Barton-upon- 
Trent, common brewer.—J. Parbery, North- 
ampton, sadler.—P. Bould, Ovendon, York- 
shire, cotton spinner. — S$. Peake, Ramsgate, 
builder.—J. Alexander, Pendleton, Lancashire, 
common brewer.—W. Lloyd, Liverpool, wine 
merchant.—J. Page, jun. Gloucester, carrier.— 
J. and T. Frankland, Liverpool, merchants.— 
T. F. Cozens, Canterbury, builder. 

March 18.— W. M‘Leod, Coleman-street 
buildings, City, merchant.—W. B. Byng, Old 
Windsor, engineer. — D. Bidmead, Bread 
street, Cheapside, warchouseman. — R. Mills, 
Heywood, Lancashire, iron founder.—W. R. 
Bayntun, Bath, sargeon.—J. Matthews, Led 
bury, builder.— W. Barnes, Shinclitfe, Durham, 
fire-brick manufacturer.—F. A. Wheeler, Bi:- 
mingham, percussion cap manufacturer. — J. 
Watson, Manchester, muslin-mannufacturer. 
J. Powell, Neweastle-nnder-Lyne, grocer.- 
T. W. Wright and G. W. Hyde, Nottingham, 
dyers.—T. Clent, Worcester, victualler. — J. 
Anderson and W. Garrow, Liverpool, mer- 
chants, 
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NEW PATENTS. 
J.J. Bagealy, of Sheftield, Seal Engraver, for certain improvements in combs for 
the hair, and which are also applicable to combing other fibrous substances, Jan. 


J. Hughes, of Whitehall Mills, Chapel-en-le-frith, Derby, Paper Maker, for cer- 


tuin improvements in the method or process of manufacturing paper. Jan. 2Oh, 6 
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C.W, W illiams, of Liverpool, Gentleman, for certain improvements in the making 
ene mouiding of bricks, artificial fuel, and other substances, Jan, 31st, 6 months. 
monly called the aro “ab pianoforte, larpsichord, or other the like instrument, com- 

7 jame-board, Feb. 2nd, 6 months, 

W. Newton, of Chancery Lane, Civil Engineer, for certain improved apparatus 
. woe me Sema lace-making machinery, for the production of a novel description of 
erastic abric from silk, cotton, woollen, linen, and other fibrous materials. Commu- 
nicated bya foreigner residing abroad. Feb. 8th, 6 months. 

A. W, Sleigh, K. T. S., of Manchester, Captain in her Majesty’s service, for a 
certain method, or certain methods, of effecting and forming sheltered floating-har- 
bours of safety, by the employment of certain buoyant sea-barriers applicable thereto, 
and which said improvements are also applicable to and useful for the formation ot 
breakwaters, floating-bridges, light-houses, and beacons, the protection of pier-heads, 
embankments, and for other similar purposes. Feb. 8th, 6 months, 

_ C, Hancock, of Grosvenor Place, in the county of Middlesex, Artist, for certain 
improvements in printing cotton, silk, woollen, and other stuffs. Feb. 8th, 6 
months. 

: B. Biram, of Wantworth, Yorkshire, Colliery Viewer, for certain improvements 
in the construction and application of rotary engines. Feb, 8th, 6 months. 

F. Harlow, of Rotherhithe, Carpenter, for improvements in paving or covering 
roads and other surfaces, and in the machinery for cutting the material to be used 
for those purposes. Feb. 9th, 6 months, : 

I. Baggs, of King’s Square, Middlesex, Chemist, for improvements in obtaining 
motive power by means of carbonic acid, and also by a peculiar application of heated 
air, Feb. 9th, 6 months. , 

C. Nickels, of York Road, Lambeth, Gentleman, for improvements in the manu- 
facture of plaited fabricks. Jan. 10th, 6 months. 

W. B. Addison, of Bradford, Manufacturer, for certain improvements in machi- 
nery for spinning worsted and woollen yarn. Feb, 10th, 6 months. 

G Jarman, of Leeds, Cotton Spinner, R. Cook, of Hathersage, Derby, Heckle 
and Needle Manufacturer, and J, Wordsworth, of Leeds, aforesaid, Machine Maker, 
for certain improvements in machinery for spinning flax, hemp, and tow. Feb. 
i4th, 6 months. 

J, Andrew, of Manchester, Manufacturer, for certain improvements in the method 
or process of preparing or dressing yarns or warps for weaving, Feb. 15th, 6 
months, 

C. T. Holcombe, of Bankside, Southwark, Iron Merchant, for certain improve- 
ments in the manufacture of fuel, and in obtaining products in such manufacture. 
Feb. 15th, 6 months, 

J. Osbaldiston, of Blackburn, Metal Heald Maker, for improvements in looms 
for weaving, Feb, 15th, 6 months, 

A. Rousseau, of the Strand, Manufacturer, for improvements in fire-arms. Com- 
municated by a foreigner residing abroad, February 15th, 6 months, 

G. Haden, of Trowbridge, Engineer, for certain improvements in apparatus for 
warming and ventilating buildings. February 15th, 6 months. 

J. Lewthwaite, of East Street, Manchester Square, Engineer, for improvements 
in steam-engines and boilers, February 15th, 6 months. 

T. R. Crampton, of Lisson Grove, Engineer, and J, Coope Haddan, of Moorgate 
Street, Civil Engineer, tor improvements in steam-engines and railway-carriages, 
February 15th, 6 months. 

R. Wornum, of Store Street, Bedford Square, Piano- Forte Maker, for improve- 


ments in the actions of piano-fortes, February l5th, 6 months, 


D. Greenfield, the Elder, of Birmingham, Brass Founder, for an improvement in 
the manufacture of hollow metal knobs for the handles of door and other locks. 


February 2ist, 6 months, . . _ 
M. Poole, of Lincoln's Inn, Gentleman, for improvements in treating, refining, 


and purifying oils, and other similar substances. Communicated by a foreigner 
residing abroad. February 21st, 6 months. 
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Houser or Lorns.—Feb. 23.—No House, 

Keb, 24.— Nothing of importance. 

Feb. 25,—Petition presented respecting Presbyterian marriages, Nothing of im- 
portance. 

Feb. 26.—No House. 

Feb. 28.—Lord Brougham laid his Local Courts Bill on the table, which he had 
brought forward nine years before. ‘The Lord Chancellor said that it was bis inten- 
tion to bring forward a somewhat similar measure, 

March 1,—Some petitions received, 

March 2.—No House, 

March 3,—Some trifling business transacted, 

March 4.—Lord Clarendon called the attention of the House to the warlike pre- 
parations going forward on the French frontier of Spain ; to which Lord Aberdeen re- 
plied that they had been disavowed on the part of the French government.— Lord 
Monteagle laid before the House his motion respecting the late Exchequer Bill 
fraud. It had no connexion with that introduced into ry House of Commons, Its 
object was only to know whether those frauds had been facilitated by any of the 
otticers of the dep irtment. His lords hip defended the conduct of government through 
the late transaction, in retaining the forged bills in their possession, The commis- 
sion appointed to investigate this affair did not satisfy his wishes, and he therefore 
moved that a committee of inquiry should be formed, to ascertain if any neglect on 
his part had allowed facilities to the fraud.—Lord Brougham considered that the 
commission already appointed would prove even more satisfactory than the course 


Lord Monteagle proposed, —tThe Duke of Wellington commended the desire of 


Lord Monte rayle to search into the matter, but considered the course already 
being pursued as sufficient, and urged the withdrawal of his motion, to which Lord 
\Monteagle assented, 

March 5.—No House. 

March 7,—Nothing of importance. 

March 8.—Tbe Lord Chancellor laid a bill on the table to improve the jurisdiction 
in lunacy. The bill was read a second time, and remains to be taken into conside- 
ration after Easter—A committee was appointed to consider the subject of the Mar- 
riage Law in Ireland. 

March 9.—No House. 

March 10.—Some conversation arose respecting Education in Ireland, the Poor 
Laws, and affording relief to Baptists, who entertain scruples about taking oaths. 

March 14.—Lord Brougham gave notice of his intention to move a series of reso- 
lutions with respect to Sir R. Peel's proposed Income Tax.—The Lord Chancellor 
land on the tab le a bill for extending the jurisdiction in bankruptey, which, with the 
Loan Societies’ and Ap pre ntice Reg ulation Bills, were read a third time. 

March 15.—Nothing of importance. 

March 16,—No House, 

March 17,.—Lord Brougham brought forward his resolutions relative to the pro- 
posed Income Tax—namely, that nothing could justify it but extreme necessity. 

March 18.—Nothing of importance, 

March 19.—No House. 

March 21.—Petitions received.—The Consolidated Fund Bill, the West Indian 
Clergy Bill, and the Dublin Newgate Gaol Bill, were each read a third time and 
passed.—On the motion of the Archbishop of Canterbury the Ecclesiastical Resi- 
dences Bull was read a second time.—The Lord Chancellor laid on the table a Bill 
to deline the jurisdiction of justices of general quarter sessions of the peace. 

March 22.—Dr. Gilbert, the newly-appointed Bishop of Chichester, took the 
maths and his seat.—A message from the Commons was received, announcing that 
they had consolidated the Queen’s Bench, the Fleet, and Marshalsea Prisons, the bill 
for which was read and ordered to be printed.—Petitions received.—It was intended 
that the royal assent should be given on this evening to certain bills which had 
passed both Houses, and the Lords Commissioners, (the Archbishop of Canterbury, 

the Lord Charcellor, the Duke of Buccleuch, and Lord W harncliife,) came in their 
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robes, but the Commission was not forthcoming. By some accident it appeared to 
have been delayed. Instead, therefore, of the House adjourning for the Easter 
recess, as the Duke of Wellington had proposed, the House decided on meeting the 
next day. 

March 23.—The royal assent given to several bills. The House adjourned for 
the Easter recess until the 7th of April. 


House or Commons.—Feb, 23.—The question of the Corn Laws resumed. Sir 
Robert Peel, at the close of his speech, expressed an earnest hope that, if the 
pending division should be a decisive one, the House would pass it into a law as 
speedily as possible.—Lord J. Russell objected to a speedy legislation, The ques- 
tion was one that ought to be deliberated upon.—The ery for division was urgent, 
but the opposition insisted upon further debate, 

_ Feb, 24.—Lord Eliot obtained leave to bring in a bill for giving validity to mar- 
riages celebrated in Ireland between Presbyterians and members of the Church of 
England and Ireland, by Presbyterian ministers, such marriages having been 
declared illegal by the Irish judges.~Mr. Muntz moved that, at future divisions 
of the House, neither strangers nor reporters should be required to withdraw, with- 
out special intimation,—Sir Robert Peel dissented. ‘The motion was negatived by 
187 to 51.—On the motion of Sir M, WV ood, a select committee was appointed to de- 
liberate upon Metropolitan Improvements, and to consider the petitions presented to 
the House in the last sessions for the purchase of the interests of the proprietors of 
Vauxhall, Waterloo, and Southwark bridges, in order that they might be made toll- 
free.—The House went into committee on the Corn Law question, The House 
divided, For Mr. Villiers’ motion for the total Repeal of the Corn Laws, 90 ; against 
it, 393. 

Feb. 25.—Irish Marriage Bill was read a second time. Sir Robert Peel spoke of 
his intention to bring forward the question of the importation of foreign cattle as 
soon as the Corn Law measure should be settled.—The House again went into com- 
mittee on the Corn Law Bill, Mr, Christopher proposed an amendment, which he 
afterwards withdrew. Sir R, Peel said that if bis measure should be found to affect 
the averages, even to the amount of @s., he would reconsider such part. The House 
then divided on the original resolution—For Sir R.Peel's resolution, 506 ; against it, 
104; majority, 202. 

Feb. 26.—No House, 

Feb. 28,—Discussions on the Corn Laws. 

March 1.—Sir Robert Peel, in reply to some questions from Sir C,. Napier, said 
that the Emir Bechir had been deposed, and was then at Constantinople ; and that 
Omar Pasha, who had been in the Austrian service, bad been appointed to the go- 
vernment of Lebanon.—Some conversation took place on prison discipline, 

March 2.—Further discussion on the Corn Laws. 

March 3.—The House occupied with petitions.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
after a speech of some length, moved for the appointment of a commission to inquire 
into the Exchequer Bill fraud, which was followed by a discussion on the subject. 
—M.F. French moved for a committee of the whole House for addressing the Crown 
on the subject of promoting Railway Communication in Ireland; but on Lord Eliot 
avowing that the government would not give this measure its support, he withdrew 
his motion.—Lord Mahon obtained leave to bring in a bill to limit the extension of 
the protection of copyright to twenty-five years, and to give a discretionary power 
to the privy council to prevent the suppression of any works, the property of which 
might be vested in the author’s heir.—Lord Eliot obtained leave to bring in a bill 
to amend the act 1 and 2 W. IV. to authorize landholders in Ireland to sink, 
embank, and remove obstructions in rivers.—The bill was read. 

March 4 —Sir Robert Peel brought up the question of the Corn Importation Bill, 
and fixed the following Monday for the second reading. The West Indian Bishopric 
Bill was read a second time.—The House went into a committee of supply for the 
Navy Estimates : 43,000 seamen, including 10,500 marines, for the year 1842-3, 
were voted after considerable discussion, —Lord Stanley suid that in consequence of 
the great mortality of Europeans which bad attended the expedition to the Niger, 
~overnment did not intend sending out similar expeditions,—Sir G, Cockburn said, 
that government had resolved on improving the condition of their naval force, in 
consequence of the French and Americans having done the same. Mr. Williams 
spoke of the large deficiency of the Post-Office, which amounted to the sum of 
170,0001, The vote of supply was then carried: 1,456,029/. for the wages of 
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seamen and marines; 747,264. for victuals and stores; 121,4491, for the judicial 
department and the Admiralty ; 2,908/. for the Registry Office; 34,982/. for the 
scientific department of the navy ; 177,020/. for superannuations.—The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer brought in the Exchequer Commission Bill, which, after being read 
a first time, was ordered to be read a second time on Monday. 

March 5,—No House. 

March 7.—The House went into a committee of supply on the army and navy 
estimates, 

March 8.—Sir Frances Egerton moved for leave to bring in a bill to amend the 
law relating to marriages within the prohibited degrees of affinity, as far as related 
to the act passed in 1835, which disallows of marriages with the sisters of deceased 
wives.—Mr. G. Bankes moved for leave to bring in a bill respecting the holding 
petty sessions, and to provide, in cases where parties shall voluntarily plead guilty, 
that the magistrate should possess the power, at such sessions, of awarding the sen- 
tence of the law, for the purpose of shortening imprisonment previous to trial,—The 
Report of the Naval Estimate received.—Sir H, Hardinge obtained leave to bring 
ina Bill for preventing Mutiny in both Army and Navy. 

March 9.— No House. 

March 10,.-No House. 

March 12,—Financial Statement. Sir G. Clerk moved the order of the day, for 
the House to go into committee of Ways and Means, The Speaker having left the 
a Sir Robert Peel rose, and after some prefatory observations, stated that he 
wis hampe ‘red by no fetters of official duty, That he meant to lay before the House 
the truth, the unexaggerated truth, but to conceal nothing, After taking a review of 
the income and expenditure of the country, he stated that the revenue will amount, 
on the Sth of April, to 48,550 0001, and the expenditure to the same date will be 
50,819, 0002, leaving a deficienc y of Y, 169,000/, tor the gene ‘ral service of the yeur, 
to which must be added 700,000, or 8 (00,0001, the probable demands that mi ay be 
made upon government ; In addition to this there may be demands for Australian 
and other colonies, thi it may possibly amount to 100,000/. The deficiency on 
the two last years will probably not be less than 4,700,000/, which has to be met ; and 
the deficiency in the last five years amounts to 7,502,000/,, making an acgregate 
deficiency in six years of 10,072,000, After taking a re a of the 
effects of taxation on different articles, he proposed, for a time at least, to be 
limited, that the income of this country should be called on to piled cers a cer- 
tain sum for the purpose of remedying this mighty and growing evil. He proposed 
that the income of this country should bear a charge not exceeding seven-pence in 
the pound, which will amount to 2/. 18s, 4d. per cent.; for the purpose of not only 
supplying the deficiency in the revenue, but of enabling him with confidence and 
satisfaction to propose great commercial reforms—affording a hope of reviving com- 
merce, and such an improvement in the manufacturing interests as may re-act on 
every other interest in the country. He proposed that all incomes under 150/, shall 
be exempted from the income tax; and he estimated the total aggregated receipts 
would be 5,771,000, In Engh ind the duty upon spirits is 7s, 10d. a gallon; in 
Scotland the ons is 3s. 8d.; und in Ireland it is 2s. 8d a gallon. Hethen proposed 
an additional duty of 1s, a gallon upon spirits in Ireland, to equalize it with that 
paid in Scotland, which he estimated would produce 250,000/, He proposed, in 
respect to the great mass of articles, particularly those which are connected with 
property, to equalize the stamp duties in Ireland with those in this country, with 
some exceptions ; he estimated that the equalization ‘of stamp duties in lreland, with 
the exceptions, would produce 160,000/, With respect to absentees from Ireland, 
he proposed that they should be subject to the income-tax imposed in England. 
Upon returning to their own country, and spending their income on their estates, 
they might escape the levy ; but speaking of regular professed absentees, living and 
spe nding their incomes in this country, without any call of public duty, he thought 
the incomes they derived from Ire land ought to be subjected to the same impost as 
those derived from England. Sir Robert then stated there was one other duty he 
meant to propose. At present there is a duty imposed by law upon the export of 
coals in foreign ships of 4s. per ton, Of course when that duty was imposed, it 
was the polic vy of the legislature to -— British vessels, and no duty is 
imposed on coal exported iv British ships. The operation of the reciprocity 
treaties has been to exempt toreign ships trom the duty which it was origi- 
nally intended to levy on the export of coals. He could not conceive any more 
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legitimate object of duty than coal exported out of this country. He thought that 
a tax levied on an article produced in this country—an element of manufactures— 
necessary to manufactures—contributing by its export to increase the competition 
with our manufactures. He thought it important to consider the rapid increase 
in the quantity of coal exported; in 1851 the quantity was 356,000 tons, 
the duty received 50,000/.; in 1833 the quantity was 448,000 tons, the duty 
64,7101; in 1839 the quantity was 1,392,000 tons; in 1840, 1,307,000 tons, 
but the realised income, instead of being, as in 1833, 64,0001, was only 
in 1840, 6,9001. Hle did not intend to increase the duty, or to prohibit 
the export of coals, but he proposed that the duty of 4s, per ton should be 
levied on coal exported in British as well as in foreign ships. He estimated that 
this measure would produce 200,000/.; making altogether an excess of revenue 
above the expenditure of 4,310,000/., leaving a surplus of 1,800,000/. Sir Robert 
then stated that he meant to apply this surplus in a manner which he thought would 
be most conducive to the public interests, and most consonant with public feeling 
and opinion—by making great improvements in the commercial tariff of England, 
and, in addition to these improvements, to abate the duties on some great articles of 
consumption, In looking at the tariff, he found that it comprised 1200 articles, 
The government desired to remove all prohibition; next, they wish to reduce the 
duties on raw materials for manufactures to a considerable extent—in some cases the 
duty proposed being merely nominal, for the purpose more of statistical than of re- 
venue objects; in no case, or scarcely any, exceeding 5 per cent. ; on articles 
partly manufactured, never exceeding 12 per cent.; while on articles wholly manu- 
factured, the duty never to exceed 20 per cent. It is proposed to reduce the duty on 
750 articles. He intended that coffee, the produce of British possessions, shall 
come in at a duty of 4d., and that all foreign coflee shall pay 8d. On timber he 
proposed a great reduction of duty, viz. that the duty on foreign timber shall be re- 
duced to 25s. per load; the duty on deals shall be reduced to 30s, per load; and the 
duty on lath timber shall be 20s, per load. He then proposed that the duty on co- 
lonial timber shall be reduced to 1s. a load; upon deals to 2s, , and upon lath-wood 
to 2s. He calculated the deficiency in the present income at 2,070,000, There will 
be a total loss to the revenue, from the reduction of duties of 3,780,0001. Against 
which he set the estimated revenue which would be derived from the new taxes, 
which he calculated at 4,300,000/., leaving asurplus of 520,0002, The Right Hon, 
Baronet was loudly cheered from all parts of the house, as he concluded his speech, 

March 12.—Nothing of importance. 

March 14,.—Discussion on the Corn Laws, ‘The House went into committee and 
considered eight clauses of the bill. 

March 15.—Some discussion took place on the St. Marylebone Parish Bill 
on Quarantine Regulations—on Presentations in the Church of Scotland—and on 
proposed Park Improvements. 

March 16.—Some questions having been put relative to the operation of the pro- 
posed Income Tax, Sir Robert Peel announced to the House that the Queen had 
expressed to him her intention that her own income should be subject to 'a similar 
reduction to that of her subjects. The Bill for extending the Copyright of Designs 
was read a second time, Lord Frencis Egerton’s motion for amending the Mar- 
riage Law was negatived by a majority of 23—the numbers being 1235 to 100, 

March 17.—Mr. Lindsay meved that on the 7th of April the House should re- 
solve itself into a committee for the purpose of addressing her Mujesty to redeem 
Captain Eiliot’s promise, that the opium merchants should be indemnified for their 
losses. The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that considering the circumstances 
under which it was given, neither the late nor the present ministry considered it 
binding. Compensation was due from the Chinese government, but could not be 
looked for until the termination of the war. The motion lost by 4 majority of 50, 
Sir Robert Peel said he had determined upon reinforcing the army in India. Some 
discussion took place respecting the Poor Laws, 

March 18.—~—The House resolved itself into a Committee of Supply. Sir Robert 
Peel said. that the time had arrived when tampering with savings’ banks, and with 
5 per cent. upon custom duties, must be abandoned, and some decided and vigorous 
effort must be made to equalise the income and expenditure of the country. The 
clear net deficiency to be provided for the ensuing year was 3,800,0002 Ile did 
not deny the objections there would be to a tax on the income of the country. He 
should propose to adopt for the purpose of the collection of this tax, the machinery, 
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speaking generally, applied by the act brought in by Lord Lansdowne, then Lord 
Henry Petty, in the year 1806, in the administration of Lord Grenville and Lord 
Grey; and a reference to that act, passed in 1806, would show te any gentleman 
who wished to ascertain it with great precision, the general mode in which it is pro- 
posed to collect the tax, Sir Robert said he should propose to place the collection and 
general superintendence of the income tax under the control of the officers of Stamps 
and Taxes, and their officers to be employed in the performance of all duties con- 
nected with the levying of this tax. tn respect to appeal, to give an option of which 
every one may avail himself, it was proposed to permit the Tax Office at the Treasury 
to ap point acertain number of persons who should bear the name of ‘ Special 
Commissioners ;’" and that these special commissioners should have all the powers 
of hearing appeals which the commissioners for general purposes did possess under 

the act of 1806; that each party should have the “full option of going before the com- 
missioners for general purposes if he please ; but if he prefer it, the appeal should 
be heard by a special commissioner responsible to the government, and acting 
under the control of the Tax Office, w ‘hich commissioner would, of course, be sworn 
to entire secrecy. In the next place, he proposed a provision to enable parties once 
having made a return of their income, on the average of three years, to compound 
fur the assessment. He mentioned another provision to enable parties who objected 
to the payment to the collector ; for, though they were subjected to no inquisition 
into the amount of their property, still it was painful to them that persons living in 
their immediate neighbourhood should be able to learn what amount they paid “the 
collector, and be able, therefore, to infer what was the exact amount of their pro- 
perty, to make payment of the duty, after the assessment was agreed to, into the 
Bank of England, without any name, on account of the property tax. 

March 19 —No House. 

March 21.—Mr. Hogg, chairman of the committee for determining the due re- 
turn of the Borough of Clitheroe, brought up its report ; namely, * That Mr, 
Matthew Wilson, junior, is not duly elected a burgess to serve in this present Par- 
liament for C litheroe, but Mr. Edward Cardwell is duly elected, and ought to be 
returned a burgess to serve in this present Parliament for the Borough of Clitheroe. 
Mr. Edward Cardwell then took the oaths, and his seat, Some discussion 
took place respecting the Severn Navigation Bill, at the close of which the Bill was 
ordered to be read «third time. Conversation on the Custom Bill. On confiscated 
opium. On Irish Education. On Slave Duties. The House resolved itself into a 
committee of Ways and Means, in which the discussions were warm and lengthy. 

March 22.—The Sheriffs of the city of London ap peared at the bar with a petition 
from the lord mayor, aldermen, and commons of the city of London in common coun- 
cil assembled, praying against the extension of the Blackwall Railway into the C ity 
of London.--The Bill for the Yarmouth and Norwich Railway was read a second 
time, and referred to a committee of selection. The Birmingham and Liverpool 
Junction Canal Bill was read a third time.—Several petitions presented. John 
Ashworth was brought to the bar and admonished for intimidating a witness before 
the committee for inquiring into the due return of tho member for Clitheroe — Long 
discussion on the state of the navy.—The House entered into an inquiry on the 
death of James Flanagan,—Conversation on the Rural Police.—Captain Pechell 
moved for a return relative to the Union incorporated under Gilbert’s Act. Lord 
Stanley moved for the appointment of a committee to inquire into the state of our 
settlements on the Western coast of Africa, more especially with reference to their 
present relations with the neighbouring native tribes ; which was agreed to, 

March 23.—The Nottingham Gas Bill was read a third time and passed.— The 
Commons were summoned to the Upper House to witness the Royal Assent to cer- 
tain bills, On their retura they received various petitions. The House resolved 
itself into acommittee of Ways and Means. After a lengthy discussion, and two 
divisions of tue House, an adjournment was agreed to until the 4th of April. 
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Creoleana, noticed, 114 

Cruikshank'’s Omnibus, noticed, 21 

Cyclopwdia of Commerce, noticed, 51 


Daughters of England, noticed, 67 

Dibdin, Charles, Songs of, noticed, 46 

Deux Ans en Espagne et en Portugal, 
Ac, noticed, 108 


Ecclesiastica, or the Church, &c., no- 
ticed, 65 

England in the Nineteenth Century, 
noticed, 38 

England, Pictorial History of, noticed, 
17 

English Grammar, New, noticed, 51 

Excursions in Albania, noticed, 71 


Fisher's Drawing-Room Scrap Book, 
noticed, 11 

Fox's Book of Martyrs, noticed, 48 

Fugitive Verses, noticed, 49 

Funds, 28, 2) !, 80, 120 


Gileadite, Vow of, noticed, 8v 
Glencoe, The Pilgrim of, noticed, 106 


Herberts, The, noticed, 101 
Hlours with the Muses, noticed, {i 


Hydropathy, or Cold Water Cure, no- 
ticed, 74 
Historical Register, 62, 95, 124 


India, History of, British Empire in, 
noticed, 51 

India, New Map of Routes in, noticed, 
30 

Ireland, Scenery and Antiquities of, 
noticed, 49 


Knights Templars, History of, noticed, 
20 


Lays and Lyrics, noticed, 40 

Letters from Abroad to Kindred at 
Home, noticed, 50 

List of New Publications, 26, 52, 88, 
118 

Literary News, Works in Progress, 27, 
53, 89, 119 

London, Part X., noticed, 47 


Martineau, Miss, The Playfellow, no- 
ticed, 41 

Mesopotemia and Assyria, noticed, 85 

Meteorological Journal, 27, 55, 93 

Miscellaneous, Philosophical, &c., 29, 
58, 120 

Money Market Report, 29, 54, 90, 120 


New Music, noticed, 22, 51, 85, 116 
New Patents, 31, 56, 91, 122 


O'Malley, Charles, noticed, 15 

Outline of a Method of Model Mapping, 
noticed, 40 

Ovid’s Epistles in English Verse, no- 
ticed, 84 


Peace, Permanent and Universal, no- 
ticed, 7 

Pictures of Popular People, noticed, 85 

Poems, written chiefly Abroad, noticed, 
14 

Prince of the Mountains, noticed, 46 
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Rhine, Italy, and Greece, noticed, 11 lable-Book, Historians, noticed, 50 
Khymes and Roundlings, noticed, 5 Tales for the Young, noticed, 48 


Texas, History of Republic, noticed, 38 
Scraps from the Knapsack of a Soldier, Tower, The, its eH ig noticed, 19 
’ 


noticed, 110 Traduced, The, noticed, 112 
: 9 "yr ry? ° y . 
Shakspeare’s Works, reason for a new Travels and Tales in Verse, noticed, 
Edition of, noticed, 12 Trevor Hastings, noticed, 67 


Shakspeare Illustrated, noticed, 51 

Shakspere, Knight's Pictorial, noticed, Wanderings, noticed, 45 
84 Warning, The, noticed, 21! 

Sporting Architecture, noticed, 15 
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